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genuine 


| ‘Hamilton 
materials cost less 


Only genuine Hamilton replacement parts 
can restore the fine timekeeping qualities 
built into'every Hamilton Watch at the 


factory. There’s no better way to build 
customer satisfaction ... and your profit! 


...Wwhen you have installed a lifetime, 
unbreakable Dynavar mainspring... 
the world’s finest. Tags are available 
without charge from your Hamilton 
materials wholesaler. 


Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 














Chronograph Waterproof Automatic Waterproof Nurses’ Waterproof 
17J Chrome top/SB_ 1!7J Chrome top/SB 175 Chrome top/SB 17J Chrome top/SB 
$16.00 $10.25 $15.50 A 
In All Steel In All Steel Yellow top/SB 
$13.00 $18.50 $15.00 
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Swiss ; Made ic 


POCKET ALARM 


ion 

Hing 74 precis 

on piece priced for fast 
turnover. 


$6.50 
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Help yourself 
to the limit. i 





... Of working 
ease and speed 


You can’t buy a better loupe. Lightweight, almost 
indestructible, Bausch & Lomb loupes are unexcelled in 
optical qualities. They outsell all other makes 
combined. Your jobber can supply you... 

powers 2X to 18X in standard (illustrated), pivot, 
combination and triple aplanatic models, 

$1.05 to $12; from your supplier, or write 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 52027 Bausch 

Street, Rochester 2, New York 


BAUSCH/& LOMB 


VW LoUpoed. 
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Good News for Owners of the Famous Bestfit #6C Hand System 
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This is your opportunity to convert your 
+ 6C into a NEW system which guarantees 
continuity AND enables you to service the 
newer models not in the original + 6C. 
The ‘EXTENSION UNITS’’ are made up in 
new cabinets, and with ONLY THOSE HANDS 
WHICH ARE NOT IN YOUR ORIGINAL # 6C 
ASSORTMENT. You can transfer your + 6C€ 
hands into this new system for years of 
continued satisfied service in watch hands 
— WITH A MINIMUM INVESTMENT. 

































































e ALL SOCKETED-STEEL HANDS ¢ FINEST 
SELECTION 3 to 13L. ¢ 288 HANDS e 



































METRIC GAUGED ¢ BLUE & GILT © AVAILABLE IN LEAF, THINSTICK & INDEX PATTERNS 
INCLUDES HOLE SIZES FOR NEW AUTO- 


EXTENSION UNITS —contains 96 BESTFIT 


MATICS & CALENDARS ¢ HOUR & MIN- 
UTE HANDS IN SEPARATE BOTTLE FOR 
EASIER SELECTION » VALUABLE HAND 
GAUGE WITH EACH SYSTEM 








NOTE; These BESTFIT HAND SYS- 
TEMS are also available in stand- 
ard size one drawer steel cabinets. 


SOCKETED HANDS (Numbers NOT in orig- 
inal #6C) BLUE and GILT in Double 
Decker Leatherette cabinet with 144 
numbered bottles and corks. 

#6C3X (Leaf — #6C4X (Thinstick) — 
TE I seereecicasisconsnnes $14.15 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS — contain 288 BLUE 
and GILT BESTFIT SOCKETED HANDS in 
double Decker Leatherette Cabinet, with 
144 numbered bottles and corks. 





EXTENSION UNITS—19.15 
COMPLETE UNITS—34.15 


pecify Steel Cabinet when Ordering 







#6C3 (Leaf) — #6C4 (Thinstick) — 
#6CS (Index) ..0......... cece $29.15 


FREE with purchase of any Extension 
Unit or Complete System: 







The Famous BESTFIT WATCH HAND INDEX 
GUIDE +102 and valuable hand gauge. 
The NEW, COMPLETE BESTFIT WATCH HAND 
INDEX GUIDE +102 contains 24 pages of 
up-to-the-minute INTERCHANGEABLE IN- 
FORMATION. One Single pair of hands may 
fit as many as 50 different models. Makes 
all other hand charts and lists obsolete. 
Complete listing of hole sizes for more 
than 1000 popular models including Auto- 
matic and Calendars, currently so popular. 


B. ADOW ine. 


860 Broadwa 
NEW YORK SOLD THROUGH WHOLESALERS ONLY 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL 
WATCHMAKERS! 











@® THE ONLY MAINSPRING GUARANTEED NEVER TO 
BREAK—never to rust or corrode! 


@ THE ONLY MAINSPRING IN THE NEW WHITE AL- 
LOY—not just steel! 


@ THE ONLY MAINSPRING PROVEN, TESTED AND AC- 
CEPTED by leading watchmakers everywhere! 
& 
WATCHMAKERS! 
Try This Really Superior White Alloy Mainspring Today for 
Extra Profits and Complete Customer Satisfaction! 


Write Us for Chart Showing Complete Line of 
Popular Sizes—And for Name of Nearest Jobber 


P. MEREMINSKY 


Sole Distributors 
15 MAIDEN LINE @ NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


@eeoeeeeeee?eeeee?sreeeee e 
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This information is in the 
form of 11 Technical Bulletins. 
Forty-six pages, some in full 
color, cover the handling and 
repair of self-winding, chrono- 
graph and calendar movements 
—showing detailed assembly 
and disassembly of basic types 
that apply to practically all 
such watches now on the mar- 
ket. Sheets are standard 844” x 
1154” in size, and are punched 
for loose-leaf binder. 
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chronographs, 
self-winding watches 
calendar watches— 


SULLETINS © 


THE WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 





pee SWITZERLAND come 11 different detailed and up-to-the-minute 
bulletins—required reading for everyone who services or repairs 
chronographs, self-winding movements or calendar movements. 


Our recent trial introduction of the first six of these bulletins was 
so successful that it was decided to expand the set to eleven, and make 
them available in a handy folder—free of charge. They tell, in words 
and keyed diagrams, the correct procedure for disassembling, assem- 
bling and casing these movements. 


Like the Official Catalogue of Swiss Watch Repair Parts, its sup- 
plements and other publications, these bulletins are a service to the 
Watchmakers of America... from The Watchmakers of Switzerland. 


HOW TO GET YOUR SET 


of these new Technical Bulletins: 


Your watch materials distributor has an order card for you. 
Ask him for it . . . fill it out and mail it in. 


Supply is limited, so mail just one card, please. 
&, =O 
The WATCHMAKERS g OF SWITZERLAND 
= 
toed 
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Now you can tell 
your Customers 


‘“Watchbands...jewelry | 
look like new 
after our repairs.” 


Yes, you can add to | 
your prestige and | 
get BETTER PRICES 
when you do your own 
electroplating with the 


= 













Electroplate with silver, gold, copper, met-l-cote, and 
the newest precious metal — rhodium! You can retouch 
worn spots or completely plate small items with this 
amazing new invention! It’s easy: just touch metal disc 
to article to be placed, dip brush in solution and brush 
on plating. Operates on two penlite batteries. Each kit 
complete with brush and solutions. 

No. 35-712—SILVER GOLD Combination, for plat- 


ing watch bands, bracelets, jewelry, silverware, loving cups and 
rings. Complete $7.95 
No. 35-713—RHODIUM-COPPER Combination, 


for jewelry, lighters, etc. with rhodium, more precious than plati- 
num — beautiful as silver . . . but does not tarnish. Copper is 
used as a base plate for certain metals. Complete $9.95 





No. 35-714—GOLD-COTE kit plates with 24 kt yellow gold; for 


worn jewelry, watchbands, compacts, etc. Complete $6.15 
No. 35-715—SILV-R-COTE kit plates worn areas of silverware 
with pure silver. Complete $3.95 


No. 35-716—MET-L-COTE kit plates lighters, etc. with a non-cor- 
roding metal alloy similar in appearance to chrome and nickel. 
Complete $3.95 


No. 35-717—COPR-LECTRO-COTE kit plates worn areas of copper- 
ware with copper. Complete $3.95 
No. 35-718—RHODIUM-COTE kit for plating jewelry, lighters, 
compacts, etc. with rhodium. Complete $7.95 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
HAMMEL, RIGLANDER & CO., 













INC., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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stellar styling in a 
brand new version of the 


Golden Wisp 


The dress-up design destined for 
rocketing popularity...a new, 
streamlined style in the famous 
“Golden Wisp” series of “tele- 
scope” expansions. Retail F.7.!. $7.50 
6097—Yellow, Pink or White+ & 
Other Wisp designs (right).. Retail F.7 = 
6085—Yellow or Whitet 


6075—Yellow, Pink or Whitet 
6094 -Yeliow or Whitet 


$1/15-12K gold-filled 


More style More gold 


J-B is first again with 33% to 60% heavier lay 

trend-settingstylesfor’54! . of karat gold* than in t 

Again...a demonstration é +, Sp majority of leading ba 

of style leadership recog- ; , sold at competitive or 

nized by fashion experts } i much higher prices! 

and customers alike. “ “ws *1/15-12K gold-filled top shells, 
- stainless steel backs. 





gold* than in the 
: of leading bands 
ompetitive or 
gher prices! 
gold-filled top shells, 
eel backs. 


More wear 


The heavier top shell of 
gold on a base of pure 
nickel makes J-B bands 
wear longer than other 
bands by an amazing 
margin — according to 

a nationally famous 
testing company. 


More profit 


J-B superiority brings 
customers back for more 
..- helps maintain the 
jeweler’s fine reputation. 
Every J-B band is fully 
guaranteed. You enjoy 
full profit protection. 





New meteoric styling 
for ladies’ 
straight-end watches 


In tune with the demand for new wider bands with straight 
ends. Perfect with fast selling sport watches and straight-end 
round watches. Crafted with J-B genius for deluxe detail. 


Golden Triumph (2025)—Yellow Gold-Filled* Retail F.T.1. $9.50 
8061—Same as 2025 in Stainless Steel vane, Rtail $5.50 
Lindella (2023)—Yellow or White Gold-illed”...... Retail F.1.1. $9.50 


*1/15-12K gold-filled top shells, stainless steel backs. 
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A Never bole 


outshining all others 


in Styling 


Quaditiy, 
_ Volue 





Royal Lancer 


Polished golden escutcheons add 
distinction to the Royal Lancer! 
Under the heavier layer of karat 
gold, pure nickel, best base for 
long life and corrosion-resistance. 


7017—Yellow Gold-Filled* Retail F.T.1. $9.50 


*1/15-12K gold-filled top shells, 
stainless steel backs. 
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incabloc 


will work for you 
... sell for YOU! 


Its like having 
another salesman 
behind your 


watch counter! 





Never before in the history of watchmaking has a component of a watch done 
so much as INCABLOC Shock Absorbers to create and close watch sales. 
Only INCABLOC-equipped watches give you these strong selling points: 


@ INCABLOC protects the vital parts of 
a watch against damage from everyday 
shocks. 

@ INCABLOC maintains the accuracy of 
a watch. 

@ INCABLOC extends the life of a watch. 

@ INCABLOC is now used in over 75,000,000 
watches—proof that watch manufac- 
turers and customers recognize the im- 
portance of INCABLOC in watches. 

And just as important, INCABLOC protects 

you because —it reduces unprofitable 


returns and servicing to a minimum during 
the guarantee period of the watch—keeps 
your customers satisfied. Tie in with 
INCABLOC’s powerful national advertising 
in LIFE, SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN’S 
HOME COMPANION. Use INCABLOC free 
selling aids—colorful six-page booklets, 
counter cards, mats, watch tags. 


Remember, when you feature INCABLOC, 
you sell more watches. It’s like having 
another salesman behind your watch 
counter. 


For the attention of watchmakers and repairmen: When routine cleaning or repairs are 
required, INCABLOC permits easy cleaning of balance-pivots and oiling of jewels without 
disassembling the watch movement or affecting the adjustment. 
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In Switzerland 


INCABLOC CORPORATION, 15 West 46th Street, A 
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WHY AND HOW SEITZ REAMERS ARE USED 





Start with the smallest reamer. 
Each successive size reamer is 
used without exception until 
the desired diameter is 


reached. 





The smooth cylindrical part 


(directly above the cutting 
edge) of the last reamer 
required, is used as a 


burnisher. 


The reamers are de- 
signed to be used with 
a light pressure due 
to the half round shape 
which permits rapid 
and flawless cutting. 


Genuine Seitz jewels are the natural com- 
plement to the fine precision work done by 


the Seitz reamer. 








Ask Your Supplier for the Seitz Friction Jewelling Tool 
and the Genuine Seitz Jewels for Repairs 


Sole agents for all countries BERGEON & CIE. LE LOCLE (Switzerland) 
Wholesale Distributors 
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"If Eventually—Why Not Now" 
EBAUCHES GENUINE MATERIAL 


Order Your System For The Packaged Parts 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


with OFFICIAL EBAUCHES ASSORTMENTS 


@ Genuine EBAUCHES 
Material Assortments 


@ In 1- or 2- Drawer 
Stack-up Official 
Steel Cabinets 


@ Staffs and Stems in 
Genuine EBAUCHES 
Containers 


@ Parts Arranged in 
Material Boxes 
(Shown Below) 


@ Plenty of Room for 
the Watchmaker to 
carry complete lines 
of All Models 













OFFICIAL EBAUCHES ASSORTMENTS 
No. 40—Ebauches Material Assortment $19.75 





A. SCHILD 
MJL ay 





Contains 63 models of Genuine Packaged 
Staffs and Stems. In |-Drawer Metal Cabinet. 


No. 45—Ebauches Material Assortment. $72.50 











gy é Contains 63 models of Genuine Packaged 
Staffs and Stems plus 63 (*7-piece) units 
5x7" 976 of Setting and Winding Parts. In 1-Drawer 


Metal Cabinet. 

No. 50—Ebauches Material Assortment. $37.75 
Contains 114 models of Genuine Packaged 
Staffs and Stem. In 2-Drawer Metal Cabinet. 

No. 55—Ebauches Material Assortmentee.-ceccessssnsessesee= $134.50 
Contains 114 models of Genuine Packaged 
Staffs and Stems plus 114 (*7-piece) units of 


A Cabinet 


Hand f *7-Piece unit consists of Set 
aa ann pee oe FR nny Pw Bridge, Winding Pinion, Set These assortments were made 
ing of each caliber enclosed Lever. Clutch, Set Lever Screw || with the cooperation of the 
in every assortment. } nod Spring, Clutch Lever || watchmakers of Switzerland. 


The great advantage of ordering Ebauches Assortments is that you may order refills from any 
supply house and you will be assured of receiving GENUINE expertly inspected parts. Some ads state 
“Genuine Swiss” which merely means “Made in Switzerland” but “GENUINE EBAUCHES” means 
GENUINE FACTORY PARTS. 


M. J. LAMPERT & SONS, INC. 


Exclusive Wholesale Distributors 
352 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Once there was a slightly dubious Bloodhound named Poindexter Battle- 
stations O'Toole, known as B O to his friends who disliked the name of Poin- 
dexter. 

Poindexter devoted the summer months to watching butterflies, and the 
winter, when there weren't any butterflies, to sleeping, except for an occasional 
stretch to wolf down a platter of dog biscuit provided by the management. 

His mother, Bertha Bigfoot O'Toole (nee McGillicuddy), always felt that he 
should spend his time watching something more active than butterflies, but 
since somebody kept slipping Poindexter enough dog biscuit to keep him happy, 
he naturally paid no attention to her. 

It is not for us to say that Poindexter’s life was not an ideal one for Poin- 
dexter. However, being in the Material Business, the fact remains that no one 
will supply us with dog biscuit (or its commercial equivalent), for following in 
Poindexter's footsteps. Fortunately we don't envy Poindexter. The very real 
kick we get out of this business lies in trying very hard to give our friends and 
customers the type of service that will make us more friends and customers. 
Winter and Summer we like to think that we are alert enough to be possibly a 
little better than the best of our competition. Naturally we'd like to have you 


for a customer. 
wooo. 


Have you the “Illustrated Manual of American Watch 
Movements” with 1953 supplement? Free with any $5 order. 


Write for recent catalogues. 


THE E.cJ. SWIGART CO. 


34 WEST SIXTH ST Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Progressive Steps for Drawing an 


Escapement 
By W. H. Samelius 


(See sketch Page 20) 


1—Locate horizontal line near lower edge 
of paper. 

2—From center of horizontal line, erect 
a perpendicular line 1. 


3—From point O, scribe a semi-circle of 
five-inch radius. This will be the 
primitive diameter for the escape 
wheel. Figure 2. 


4—Locate position for pallets and as there 
are fifteen teeth in the escape wheel, 
the space between each tooth equals 
24 degrees. The pallets are so placed 
to spread over two and one-half 
spaces, consequently 21/,x24 degrees 
equals 60 degrees for the angles to 
which the pallets are placed. Then 
lay off 30-degree angles to the right 
and left of the center or perpendicular 
line. See lines 3 and 4. 


5—From where the escape angles cross 
circle, erect perpendicular lines tan- 
gent to the circle and crossing the 
center line. Where these tangent lines 
intersect the center line will determine 
location for pallet center A and B. 


6—Being circular pallets and five degrees 
wide, mark off 21/ degrees on both 
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sides of the escape angle. See lines 
5, 6, 7 and 8. 


7—From intersection of line 5 and circle 
2 mark off to the left 51/4 degrees 
for width of tooth and scribe radial 
line 9. 


8—From intersection of line 8 at circle 2 
lay off to the right 114, degrees for 
drop. See line 10. 


9—From where line 10 crosses circle 2, 
mark off to the right 51/4 degrees for 
width of tooth. See line 11. 


10—From pallet center draw a line 114 
degrees below the tangent line A. This 
determines the amount of drop lock, 
line C. 


11—Below the lock line C draw the lift 
line for pallet of four degrees, line D. 


12—-Above the tangent line A, draw line 
E 4l/, degrees for lift on tooth. 


13—From the center of the escape wheel, 
span the compass to intersection of 
line 6 and line A and scribe an arc G. 
From pallet center to intersection of 
line 5, strike arc F. This determines 
the full width of pallet. 


19 
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14—Froin pallet center, span the compass 
to intersection of line 6 and circle 2 
and strike arc G. This determines full 
width and path of pallet stones. 


15—Draw face of receiving pallet with a 
line running from the intersection of 
circle G and line 6 to intersection of 
line 5 and C. 


16—To find full diameter of wheel, strike 
a circle by spanning the compass from 
center of escape wheel to intersection 
of line 6 and line E. See circle 12. 

17—Between lines 10 and 11 and 5 and 9, 
fill in face of tooth between primitive 
diameter, circle 2 and full diameter, 
circle 12. 


18—Now that the two teeth are located, 
mark off 24 degrees for spacing on 
primitive diameter of circle 2, locating 
rest of the teeth from toe to toe. 


19—Having the length of the face of tooth 
with the dividers, mark off the length 
for the balance of teeth, spanning the 
compass from toe of the tooth to heel 
of the tooth between circles 2 and 12. 
(In other words, between the prim- 
itive and full diameters.) 


20—Usually the length of the tooth equals 
the one-half of circular pitch or dis- 
tance from toe to toe on primitive 
diameter. With the dividers, find one- 
half of the pitch and set that distance 
off from the primitive circle 2 into the 
wheel on the center line, then scribe 
circle or root diameter, See 13. 

21—From the toe of any tooth, scribe a 
radial line to the center of escape 
wheel. See line 14. 

22—From the toe of the tooth erect an 
angle of 28 degrees. See line 15. 

23—From the center of the escape wheel 
scribe circle F tangent to line 15. 

24—-By placing straight edge at the toe of 
each tooth and tangent to circle F, 
complete the front of the tooth from 
circle 2 to circle 13. 

25—To complete the form of the tooth, 
scribe a circle K midway between cir- 
cles 12 and 2. 

26—Then scribe a circle of same spacing 
inside of circle 2. See L. 


27—Fill in the short radial line from heel 
March, 1954 


of tooth between circles 12 and K. 
For thickness of neck of tooth, take 
one-half the length of face of tooth 
and mark that distance on circle L. 


28—From circle K and to the point for 
neck of tooth on circle L, connect with 
a line. 


29—Find one-half the distance from tooth 
to tooth on root diameter and point 
off that amount to the left of tooth. 


30—Span the compass from toe to toe and 
with that setting, place compass on 
designated point on root diameter and 
strike an arc line 6. Then from the 
inside neck of tooth, place compass 
and strike an arc T intersecting arc S. 
Set the point of your compass on this 
intersection and complete the back of 
the tooth from the root diameter of 
the wheel to neck of tooth on circle L. 


32—From line C erect a perpendicular 
line from the receiving corner of the 
receiving pallet. Line 16. 


33—From the corner of the pallet stone, 
lay off an angle of 12 degrees to the 
right of the perpendicular line. This 
is known as the draft angle. See 
line M. 


34—Then complete the pallet by drawing 
a parallel line O to line M. The 
length of the pallet stone may be four 
times its width. 


35—From the pallet center draw a line 
tangent to line 8. See line H. 


36—From pallet center draw a line four 
degrees above line H. See line 18. 


37—From the point of intersection of lines 
7 and 18 and between line 8 and arcs 
F and G fill in face of pallet between 
intersecting arcs of F and G. Then 
complete pallet with parallel line from 
point H, then cut stone to length, 
same as receiving stone. 


38—Ordinarily the width for rim of wheel 
equals 1/5th the distance from toe to 
toe set into the wheel measured from 
the root diameter. The diameter for 
center of wheel may be 1/Sth of its 
full diameter. The wheel has four 
spokes and the width of the spoke at 
the rim is equal to the width of the 
rim, increasing 1/, toward center. 
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LCS: The shop I am working in, T am 
more or less troubled keeping track of my 
bench tools. My fellow workmen borrow 
them and forget to return them, and some- 
times it is hard for me to prove I am the 
rightful owner. Is there any easy way to 
mark these tools? I have tried to use a 
punch, but I find some tools are too hard 
to make an impression. 


Answer: To mark your tools, cover the 
space to be marked by first warming the 
tools slightly or just enough to flow a coat- 


ing of tallow or beeswax over the surface. 


When cool, use a sharp instrument inscrib- 
ing your initial or name through the tallow. 
Fill the lettering with nitric acid, letting 
it remain for five or ten minutes. Dip the 
tool in water to wash off the acid; then 
the wax or tallow is easily removed with 
naphtha. You will then find your name 
etched in the surface. 


JLP: I have a lot of old files that have 
laid around the shop for years. I am 
told they can be resharpened and restored 
to working condition. New files are ex- 
pensive and if the old ones can be recondi- 
tioned without very much expense, I will 
appreciate your help. 

Answer: From a formula that comes well 
recommended, you should be well repaid 
for your time and small expense. First 
clean the files with a steel scratch brush. 
Then with naphtha, clean the files thor- 
oughly. Place them in a bath of the fol- 
lowing solution: 1 part sulphuric acid, 5 
parts water. Let them remain in the solu- 
tion for three or four days, or until the 
edges of the file are fully restored. Wash 
thoroughly in water to remove the acid. 
The writer does not claim that the file will 
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cut like new, but it can do a satisfactory 
job. , 


HT: I recently took in a piece of jewelry 
that had accidently come in contact with 
mercury; the article is covered white. I 
did my best to remove the mercury by 
buffing or filing. It took a long time and 
I wasn’t very proud of the finished job. In 
case I get another job of this type, is there 
any other way to remove the mercury? 


Answer: To remove mercury from gold 
articles, heat the article gradually over an 
alcohol lamp (avoid breathing the fumes), 
the article will clear up, and then it can be 
buffed with rouge po a soft buff. 


JGS: Will you give some suggestions on 
how to put a 400-day clock in beat? 


Answer: Observe the lever and escape 
wheel through the peep-holes in the back 
plate. When the pallet leaves the tooth of 
the escape wheel, the pendulum must rotate 
a slight amount farther, the pendulum will 
then rotate to the opposite side, and after 
the tooth has dropped on the pallet, the 
pendulum should continue to rotate the 
same amount as occurred previously. 
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INFORMATION PLEASE—Continued 


If the distances the pendulum travels is 
unequal at both ends of the rotation, the 
clock is out of beat. To put the clock in 
beat, the method is as follows: On the 
back of the plate is a bridge into which 
a pillar is attached, held by a screw. The 
suspension wire is held in place by a 
small bracket centered within the pillar. 
Screwed onto the suspension wire at a 
slightly lower point is the fork which 
guides the lever. Loosen the screw which 
holds the pillar, and turn the pillar slightly 
with the help of protruding arm to which 
the wire is attached. By turning the pro- 
truding arm it changes the amount of slide 
or continuation of run after the escape 
wheel has drop locked. Then to put the 
clock in beat, it is merely a matter to turn 
this pillar by means of the small lever 
until the run, or slide, is equal on both 
sides of the pallet, then tighten the screw 
holding the pillar when you should have 
no further trouble. 


EEG: Do you recommend placing oil on 
the detent screw where it passes through 
the plate to help in loosening the screw 
allowing the stem to come out? A Mr. X 
said at a recent meeting not to remove un- 
breakable mainsprings when cleaning a 
watch. What do you think of this? On 
some small watches, I find the pallet arbor 
out of upright. I push on the stationary 
pin next to the screw that holds the pallet 
bridge in place, then I can shift the bridge 
enough to upright the arbor, then I 
tighten the screw to hold the bridge in 
place. 

Answer: It is recommended placing oil 
on the detent shoulder that passes through 
the plate. While there is very little motion 
on that bearing, oil will help a free action. 
However, this will not prevent detent from 
coming loose. In a case where the detent 
works loose from the screw, you will gen- 
erally find that the shoulder on which the 
detent rests does not come all the way 
through the plate. See answer to RST in 
this column. Regardless of what Mr. X 
says about not removing the unbreakable 
mainspring, we might assume that the 
spring is not set, it will still require clean- 
ing and re-oiling the same as any carbon 
steel mainspring. It should be treated to 
a thorough cleaning and re-lubricating the 
same as any other part of the watch. Your 
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method of uprighting the pallet arbor is 
permissible, and often necessary as the 
holes in the lower plate may be a trifle 
large for the steady pins, and by applying 
pressure against the bridge will shift it to 
the proper position so your arbor will be 
upright. 


WU: Some time ago I took in a gentle- 
man’s wrist watch to regulate it, and it 
had only recently been cleaned. I regu- 
lated it to within 15 seconds in five days 
running, but when worn, it gained about 
2% minutes per day. It was checked care- 
fully, but I could not find anything wrong. 
The balance took about 114 turns, every- 
thing seemed free—jewels, pinions, etc. 
What would you suggest? 

Answer: You say you checked the watch 
carefully and did not find anything wrong? 
However, it might be possible that the 
hairspring might be laying too close to the 
balance or up too high very close to the 
regulator pins. As you say, you regulated 
the watch in your shop, and it kept good 
time. It could be possible that when the 
watch is carried, constant jars might cause 
the hairspring to rub on the balance or 
strike the regulator pins, which naturally 
would cause a gaining rate. Then again it 
might be that the watch is taking too much 
motion and when carried, the jars and 
vibrations will cause the balance to over- 
bank, which would again cause a gaining 
rate. Magnetism might have something to 
do with it. Side shakes in the balance 
pivots might interfere with the free action 
of the escapement when carried, but not 
when the watch is laying down or hanging 
up. Over-motion might also cause the hair- 
spring to expand excessively allowing some 
of the coils to contact one another which 
might also be a cause for gaining time, or 
a loose roller jewel that might shift causing 
trouble when the watch is being carried. 


JHM: I recently purchased a pivot pol- 
isher where the pivot just protrudes 
through the hole in the thin steel plate 
and is turned by a pulley which is driven 
by the lathe. I already had balance balloon 
chucks which seemed to be just as good. 
After reducing the size of the balance 
pivot, I like to have a good polish on it, 
but cannot get the necessary pressure on 
the pivot to produce the desired results. 
T have read a lot about the Jacot pivot 
lathes, but they are not listed in any of 
the new catalogs of watchmaker’s tools. 
Have they stopped making them? It 
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INFORMATION PLEASE—Continued 


seems to me a Jacot tool would allow 
enough pressure to get a nice mirror pol- 
ish needed for balance pivots. It may be 
my polishers or burnishers are not what 
I should use. Also, will you give informa- 
tion on polishing powder, how to mix and 
what to use for burnishers. Are there 
ready-mixed pivot polishing compounds on 
the market available through the material 
houses? 

Answer: M. J. Lampert & Sons, 352 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., can in- 
form you what material houses handle the 
Jacot lathe, as Lampert are importers of 
these lathes. The Jacot lathe is a very use- 
ful tool, and in fact, the only tool made 
allowing one to burnish pivots by means 
of a burnisher. The Jacot lathe is so con- 
structed that the pivot to be burnished 
rests in a V-slot where there is no danger 
of breaking a pivot. When polishing piv- 
ots in the ordinary lathe, a steel burnisher 
is of very little help and only useful for 
burnishing the end of the pivot. The 
pivot itself is first ground down to size 
with an iron slip charged with very fine 
oilstone powder and oil mixed to a consis- 
tency of putty and used very sparingly, just 
enough powder to grind, but not so much 
as to cover pivot. For polishing, you may 
use a tin slip or bell metal slip charged 
with diamontine that has been mixed with 
watch oil to a consistency of paste. This 
should also be used very sparingly. The 
final glossing may be done with a boxwood 
slip and diamontine. Some watchmakers 
prefer to use rouge in place of diamon- 
tine which gives a blacker surface finish 
similar to the finish you find in English 
watches. 


JRP: I would like information on a key 
wind watch. It has Roman numerals and 
named New York Watch Co., Springfield, 
Massachusetts, serial number 23114, and 
signature “John Hancock.” 

Answer: The New York Watch Company 
was organized at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts in 1864. After two failures, it was 
merged in 1877 with the Hampden Watch 
Company. An advertisement in The Ameri- 
can Horologist & Jeweler may find a pur- 
chaser, as this appears to be a collector's 
item. 


PHK: Will you give a formula for gold- 
colored varnish or lacquer that can be used 
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on clock ornaments that have become 
black? The ornaments are made of brass. 


Answer: The ornaments must first be 
cleaned by buffing or dipping in a solu- 
tion of potash (made quite strong). When 
the lacquer is removed, the article must be 
washed and dried, then re-polished before 
lacquering. The article should be slightly 
warm before applying lacquer. To make up 
gold-colored varnish or lacquer, pulverize 
one gram of saffron and one-half gram 
of dragon’s blood, and put in one pint of 
spirits of wine. Add two ounces of gum 
shellac and two drams of soccotrine aloes. 
Dissolve the whole by gentle heat, and 
when the lacquer is applied, the _— 
polished brass will appear almost like gold. 


ALS: What is the accepted method for 
oiling the escapement and how long will 
a bottle of watch oil last? I am told to oil 
the roller jewel to increase the balance 
motion. What are your views? 

Answer: There is more than one opinion 
as to the proper way to oil the escapement. 
Your writer, when oiling the escapement, 
holds the tip of the oiler close to the 
escape wheel teeth, and as the watch is 
running, allows two or three teeth of the 
escape wheel to pick up a small amount 
of oil, then allows two or three teeth to 
pass without any oil, then follows up by 
oiling the next two or three teeth. In this 
way, the oil will be fairly well distributed 
and proves to work very satisfactorily. A 
bottle of oil will last for many months, 
however. Of all items used in watch re- 
pairing, the cost of oiling per unit of watch 
is very small. Many watchmakers procure 
a fresh bottle of oil each month; the 
thought and reason is that if a bottle of 
oil turns out to be bad, they would not have 
so many comebacks. The comebacks would 
be limited to the one month that a certain 
bottle of oil was used. It is a good prac- 
tice to keep the oil in a dark place—some 
oils deteriorate when exposed to sun and 
daylight. It is not good practice to oil the 
roller jewel. What slight friction occurs at 
this point when the roller jewel passes 
through the fork slot is not detrimental 
for timekeeping. If the fork slot is rough 
or shows grooves, it is better to refinish 
the fork slot and replace with a larger 
roller jewel. If the roller jewel is oiled, 
the oil will, in a short time, become gummy 
and offset anything gained by oiling the 
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INFORMATION PLEASE—Continued 


roller jewel. Better leave the roller jewel 
dry. 

JEG: I am a young watchmaker and have 
a lot to learn about the many different 
watches on the market today. One thing 
strikes me as queer. Why don’t the manu- 
facturers use standard threads for all 
their models so that we could use a stand- 
ard screw for any model watch, especially 
the American watches. I see so many 
watches that are simply ruined by work- 
men who tried to substitute an odd screw, 
forcing it into the plate, and more often 
than not, stripping the threads entirely. 
A standard thread and diameter for screws 
would be desirable and a great help, be- 
sides we would not have to carry such a 


large assortment of screws for our Amer- 
ican watches. 


Answer: Your question is not a new one, 
and your suggestion is much to be desired. 
There has been some consideration among 
the watch factories that some system or 
standard of screws be adopted. One of 
our American watch factories has adopted 
a standard of diameters and pitches to cor- 
respond with the Swiss Horological Indus- 
try Standard published in 1923. In the 
form currently under consideration, the 
proposed standard consists of the follow- 
ing diameters and pitches: 


Basic Outside 


Diameters (mm) Pitch (mm) 


0.30 .080 
0.35 .090 
0.40 .100 
0.45 .100 
0.50 ee 
0.55 £25 
0.60 150 
0.70 x Wp 
0.80 .200 
0.90 en 
1.00 .250 
1.10 .250 
1.20 .250 
1.40 300 


GES: When and who invented the dead- 
beat escapement as we find it today in our 
modern clocks? When and who invented 
the escapement as we have them today in 
the modern watch? 

Answer: The dead-beat escapement was 
invented by George Graham of England in 
1730. It was an improvement on Dr. 
Hooke’s anchor or recoil escapement. The 
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dead-beat escapement has proven itself 
very satisfactory and is employed for reg- 
ulator and astronomical clocks. The lever 
escapement was invented by Thomas 
Mudge of England in 1765. However, 
this was a ratchet tooth escapement with 
double roller. Years later, the Swiss im- 
proved on the English escapement as we 
have it today. Thomas Mudge presented 
one of his watches, a masterpiece, to Queen 
Charlotte of England. 


GMS: In this locality where I am, we re- 
ceive a lot of Indian-made jewelry for re- 
pairs, and quite often get some filigree 
jewelry that has turned black, and we do 
not have any results buffing or brushing 
or using silver polish. How can it be re- 
stored to its original white finish? 
Answer: Fine silver jewelry, or filigree 
work, can be cleaned and rewhitened in 
the following manner: Take one ounce of 
borax and dissolve in 8 ounces of water. 
Put the articles to be cleaned in a porcelain 
dish with the solution, placing it over an 
alcohol lamp for ten minutes and allow 
to boil. A clean pickle, composed of one 
part sulphuric acid to 20 parts of water, 
should be kept in a clean copper or por- 
celain dish, and when ready for use should 
be hot. Take the articles from the boiling 
borax, place them on a piece of charcoal, 
and with your alcohol lamp and blowpipe, 
bring them to a dull red heat. Having satis- 
fied yourself that the articles are thoroughly 
and equally heated, let them drop into the 
hot pickle, being careful as soon as the 
article whitens, to remove it from the 
pickle and into hot water, immediately 
washing it with a soft clean brush, using 
aqua ammonia and soap, and dry in box- 
wood sawdust. The parts required to be 
bright should be touched up with a bur- 
nisher. Great care must be taken that 
everything you use is clean and in good 
order. 


RST: What can I do to prevent the detent 
from loosening from the detent screw thus 
causing the stem and crown to come out 
after the watch has been out in the cus- 
tomer’s hands for a short time? What 
does one do to a click post which is worn 
down by having the screw brought to bear 
too forcefully against it, thus preventing 
the click from performing its normal func- 
tion? I reamed out the entire post and 
friction fit a new one, drilling and tapping 
it, but this seems like a lot of work for 
the ordinary commercial grade watch 
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where this fault most usually occurs. 
Then, too, getting paid for this kind of 
job presents another problem since, in this 
community, so many customers think that 
the repairman should be able to wave a 
magic wand and produce results for a dol- 
lar or two. Since there must be some — 
and easy way to remedy the trouble, I 
would appreciate knowing what it is. 
Answer: In regard to your first question, 
it is evident that the part of the screw 
passing through the plate is too short, and 
while you can tighten the detent, the detent 
itself is locked tight to the plate and will 
work loose. If you- will shorten the hub 
on the detent screw so that the shoulder 
that the detent rests on comes slightly above 
the plate, when you tighten the screw, the 
detent and the screw will become a unit 
and actuate as a unit when you should have 
no further trouble. Referring to the click 
binding when you tighten the click screw 
might indicate that the click is too thick; 
if not, the post is too short. By under- 
cutting the head of the click screw, leaving 
a small shoulder to contact the post, will 
then allow sufficient room for free action 
of the click. 


HS: Please advise if there is any oil or 
grease that will make easier the winding 
of a good many, if not most, of the water- 
proof watches that are on the market to- 
day. This applies to the brand new ones 
as well as the ones that come in for re- 
pairs. Could you also give approximate 
ages and brief history of the Independent 
Watch Company, Fredonia, New York, No. 
180610; Keyless Watch Company, ‘New 
York, No. 4617; New Haven Watch Com- 
pany, watch No. 82109, 15-jewel; William 
Ellery, Boston, No. 84412. 

Answer: First question: A good lubricant 
that may be applied to the winding parts 
is to use 50/50 clock oil and Vaseline, 
well mixed. In large watches, where there 
is considerable friction, you may use 
straight Vaseline. The Independent Watch 
Company was organized in 1880 at Fre- 
donia, New York. They later purchased 
the California Watch Company of San 
Francisco, and in 1885 sold out to the 
Peoria Watch Company of Peoria, Illinois. 
The New Haven Watch Company was 
organized in 1883 at New Haven, Con- 
necticut. In 1886, the name was changed 
to the Trenton Watch Company. Trenton 
failed in 1897 and sold out to Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Brothers of New York City. 
We can find no record of the Keyless 
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PAN: SON ce 
@ Yellow top/SB ...................... 





© Gents’ All Steel ecient Band.......... $1.85 
@ Ladies’ Gold Filled Expansion Band...... $1.95 


ewel Incabloc movement 
ome top/S.B. water-re- 
bezel. 





Top S/B $13.56 





pias 11.75 17.75 


. Sec. hand. 
Handsomely 
strapped. 


$11.50 
With Yellow G. 
Top 8/B $12. 7s 


‘The Spacewoman’ 
—same as above 
for nurses. 


$12.50 
With Yellow G. F. 


Water Water Re- 
Resist sist Auto. 


$10.25 $16.00 
11.75 18.25 
13.00 19.50 


14.25 21.25 


LADIES’ WATCH 
$10.45—17J 6x8 
Font movement 
in a RGP/SB 
case — latest in 
case design— 
available in yel- 
low, pink, or 
white — ask for 
No. M-46. Same 
in 14K, $12.25. 





Plastic Watch Boxes, 75c ea. 





25% Deposit Required With C.O.D. Orders 
Closeout Prices Do Not Include Postage 








We Invite You to Send 
for Our 1954 Catalog 











93 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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INFORMATION PLEASE—Continued 


Watch Company of New York. Perhaps 
some of our readers might enlighten us. 
The William Ellery watch you have of 
Boston was put on the market approximate- 
ly in 1864. It was made by the Waltham 
Watch Company. 


RLA: Many present-day watches have flat 
faces on both balance and cap jewels. This 
does not provide the necessary capillary 
action to hold an oil bubble in place. What 
is the correct oiling and inspection pro- 
cedure for such plate and cap jewel assem- 
blies? I use a hypodermic needle and 
syringe as a container for stem lubricant 
grease, and if not used for several days, I 
notice the grease seems to be an oil rather 
than a grease at the tip of the needle. 
Please explain. 


Answer: Referring to watches having two 
flat-faced jewels opposing each other that 
do not provide necessary capillary attrac- 
tion, it is rarely that the two jewels are 
facing each other perfectly parallel. More 
often than not the two surfaces are out of 
parallel, consequently capillary attraction 
draws the oil to the narrowest place, leav- 
ing the pivots dry which is quite annoying. 
A good suggestion is to reverse the cap 
jewel so that the pivot rides on the highest 
point on the jewel; you will then have 
capillary attraction to hold the oil about 
the pivot. The accepted amount of oil to 
place in the jewels is to have an oil bubble 
between the two jewels about equal in 
diameter to the oil well of the balance 
jewel. In reference to the lubricant grease 
you are using, it might be possible that 
the manufacturer in making up the grease, 
did not have the proper properties to make 
a homogeneous mixture that will remain 
constant, and separates possibly due to the 
warm temperature of your room. 


FJJ: It seems to me that watchmakers 
would be better off if their associations 
would affiliate with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and thereby form a power- 
ful trade union after the fashion of the 
barbers, actors and musicians. In _ this 
way they could establish uniform working 
conditions and wages and price schedules, 
and would lessen the need for license laws. 
What do you think of this suggestion? 

Answer: I am not ina position to answer 
your question, but know this question will 
bring many pros and cons from our readers. 

* * * 


The following comments from Mr. JCD in 
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answer to VCN, November, 1953, issue 
concerning his water-resistant watch that 
gains sometimes and no fixed amount. 


Quite often the pendant gasket may be 
found to grip, holding the mainspring up 
tight and not allowing the ratchet to move 
back, starting the watch to rebanking. 
With an already good motion, and the 
movement of the wearer, this may con- 
tinue for some time. Instruct the cus- 
tomer to always give the watch crown a 
backward turn after winding and try it. 
If the trouble still persists, then change 
the mainspring or check the wheels for 
slipping. I have seen this several times 
and feel it is worth passing on. 
ss © 


The following is a letter and print from Mr. 
E.C.H. which our readers may find interesting: 





Mainspring in 53 pieces. 

Enclosed you will find illustration of a 
French striking clock spring, as I found it on. 
taking the cover from the barrel. 

It being the first time that I saw one broken 
into so many pieces (fifty-three), it struck me 
to have a photograph taken of it, if only as a 
curiosity. 

My motive in sending it to you is that you 
may take a drawing from it, and insert it in the 
A. H. & J. By doing so it may draw some re- 
marks from your readers that will throw light 
as to the cause of it break'ng in the manner 
shown. 











"I'll admit the pearls aren't matched, 
ma'am, but this oyster had the hiccups!" 
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:  Ppbast 
wp VIC ((OU MAINSPRINGS 
ig. f Os: ite 
he : 
n- 
s Guaranteed for the LIFE of the Watch 
it. 
re 
or 
es Here’s a new, never-before-marketed mainspring, 
made of a special ALLOY STEEL that resists rust and 
ie. is guaranteed not to break. Because they’re steel, 
9: Ev-R-last mainsprings retain their power longer 
than premium-priced unbreakables. 
Show the Ev-R-last guarantee to your 
° = Sas Sas -a* *a- * 4 
customers, and you can easily get a few 4 GUARANTEE 
dollars more for your repairs; yet Ev-R-last This mainspring is 
a costs little more than regular mainsprings. 4 guaranteed to be of 
n. ‘ highest quality and will 
These 24 numbers available now — 4 b si gp ' 
a e replace ree oO 
: pre MORE will on eeaty "aaa ina ’ charge if it breaks un- 
10 1092" E der normal conditions. 
a E242 2 13 71%” E475 5 = 11:13” 
E304 3 «11 914” 48s 513814" SEALE LEV LEAL 
u E306 3 «11 «11%” E536 6 10 10%” 
e E345 32 «11=«14” E536A 6 10 11%” 
: E397 4 11 11%” E542 6 11 11%” 
‘ E406 4 = 12S 84” E545 6 11 13%” 
: E412 4 13 8%” E599 7 10 10%” 
E413 4 «= 13 94” E601 7 10 11%” , 
aai4 4 43. 1049" £609 ; 11 10%” Read this guarantee, 
E430 4%2 13 10%” E610 7 11 11%” then send in your order. 
E460 5 10 10%” E621 7 13 9%” 
| only $3.00 per dozen 
or 
| cabinet No. 187 containing one each 
| of the 24 numbers $5.95 
Order through your material supply house. 
HAMMEL, RIGLANDER & CO., INC. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Watchmakers’ Contest 


A.H.&J. Reader Ideas on 
Practical Bench Methods, 
Experiences or Tools. 








RUST PREVENTIVE FOR TOOLS 
CONTEST ENTRY #1 

Having been a reader of A. H. & J. for 
quite some time I have often read about 
inquiries as to keeping tools from rusting, 
especially in the summertime. So far I 
have not heard of the method that I use 
mentioned, so I should like to offer it as 
my first entry in your new contest: 

I find the easiest and most complete way 
to keep tools from rusting is to keep regu- 
lar cake camphor in with all my small tools, 
tweezers, screwdrivers, etc. I also keep some 
right in the case of my staking tool and 
after four years you would swear it was 
brand new. 

(I also find that an ordinary pair of 
fingernail clippers works better for me for 
closing cannon pinions than any other 
tool.) 


REMOVAL OF TIGHT RING 
CONTEST ENTRY #2 

Please consider the following suggestion 
as an entry in your Watch Bench Contest: 

Occasionally the watchmaker is called 
upon to remove a ring from someone's 
finger which has become so tight that it 
is impossible to slide off. 

A simple, cheap but very effective tool 
for this is an ordinary pair of side-cutting 
pliers. Attempt to slip one jaw of the pliers 
under the ring and cut. If this is impos- 
sible, hold the pliers perpendicular to the 
ring, being pa not to pinch the finger, 
and cut part of it at a time. 


DE-ICING TOWER CLOCK HANDS 
CONTEST ENTRY #4 
In the Philadelphia Inquirer newspaper 
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under the column “Washington Back- 
ground” dated last January 18, it stated 
“Many Virginia commuters missed busses 
because the city’s tallest clock on the Old 
Post Office Building stopped, being a vic- 
tim of the snowstorm. The clock’s hands 
are wooden and couldn’t carry the load of 
snow accumulated on them.” 

The method I devised to prevent a fu- 
ture stoppage on this account, is to make 
the hands of aluminum with rubber edges; 
inserted in these rubber edges are electric 
wires which can be heated, upon proper 
connection, just as the leading edges of 
aircraft wings are heated to break up flight 
icing conditions. 


REPLACING A DIAL FOOT 
CONTEST ENTRY #3 


At rare intervals it may be necessary to 
replace a foot on a dial. The method shown 
has proved to be satisfactory on several 
occasions: 

First, secure a copper wire about 12 size, 
or at least as large as foot on dial. Place 
wire in lathe and turn end of wire to the 
shape as shown. Then tin end of wire 
with solder and bend wire to form loop. 
Position wire on dial, locating tinned end 
directly over spot on dial and hold loop of 
wire over alcohol flame. When solder 
melts remove loop from flame. Snip off 
surplus wire and file dial foot to shape. 
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SAPPHIRE PIVOT POLISHER > 
CONTEST ENTRY #5 —a Go tinea 


Here is an easy way to make 
a sapphire pivot polisher which 
can be used for shortening a 
long tooth or to remove burrs 
on escape wheels. 

Obtain an old clock sapphire 
pallet and drill a hole in either 
aluminum, brass or silver wire 
just large enough to insert the 
round end of pallet; put the 
drilled rod or wire in lathe and 
burnish in the pallet. Make 
length to suit your own taste. 


HOMEMADE DRILL PRESS 
CONTEST ENTRY #6 

Herewith is a snapshot of a sensitive 
drill press which I made, saving nearly 
$200.00. 

Using the tapered bearing principle, I 
drew up a complete workable plan. Every 
part of this drill press was made by me, 
with the exception of the drill chuck. I 
needed this tool badly for clock repairing, 
but the cost prohibited my buying one. The 
machining experience I gained in making 
it has been very helpful in clock and watch 
repairing, because of the precision machine 
tool setup and mechanical problems that 
had to be worked out. 
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Hotd VPRIGHT TO BURMISH ESCAPE TooTH 


1-2-3 winners among this month's en- 
tries will win the following prizes: 

1. Watch-Craft tweezer and plier set; Swiss- 
made 5 tweezers and 3 pliers in handsome 
wood cabinet. 

2. SwissCraft Incabloc assortment, consisting 
of 20 Incabloc staffs, 12 Incabloc springs, 
12 Incabloc screws. 

3. Algren spring bar kit; double flange, 72 
assorted sizes. 


JUDGES: W. H. Samelius, Dean of American 
Watchmakers, Editor “Information 
Please," A. H. & J. 
J. E. Coleman, Foremost Clock Ex- 
pert, Editor "Clockwise and Other- 
wise,” A. H. & J. ; 
Henry B. Fried, Horological In- 
structor and Author, President of 
Horological Society of New York. 


Winners Will 
Be Announced 
in April A. H. & J. 





There is less than .001” runout of the 
chuck. I used a No. 0 Jacobs 0-5/32 chuck. 
The total height is 14”, table 4” in 
diameter, base 14”x6”x1”. The. weight 
is heavy enough to make bolting down un- 
necessary. Motor is 1/15 h.p., and various 
speeds are obtained with step pulleys. 

Complete plans are available if needed. 
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OTHERWISE 


Let’s begin March with a suggestion—a 
simple one—but it is, we believe, one that 
will eliminate many a headache if fol- 
lowed. Before you ship an item to be re- 
paired, or a part to be duplicated, to any 
address that you are not thoroughly famil- 
iar with, or haven’t contacted in the past 
90 days, first write them about it and ask 
for shipping instructions. 

I know that the bench mechanic is a 
busy man—no time for long letters, sta- 
tionery or the three (may soon be 
four) cent stamp, six if you enclose the 
courteous stamped envelope, and twelve 
cents if both are airmail. Now, your 
“Uncle” (Post Office) has a little device 
they call the reply card, sometimes called 
double postcard—price four cents. Get a 
supply of these, take your address rubber 
stamp and stamp your return on the return 
card, then before sending that fiber wheel, 
old verge or singing bird box across the 
country, send a card asking for shipping 
instructions, etc. 

Here is the mechanical working of it. 
If these people don’t regularly service such 
jobs, they’ll say so and probably suggest 
someone who does. You have saved both 
time and postage. If they do, chances are 
they will give a special department num- 
ber that will take your job to the right 
spot and thereby speed it up, and if they 
are running six weks behind, you will also 
get that information out front where it 
helps most. Last, but not least, you can 
convert your card to airmail by setting 
another two cent stamp alongside the 
printed one, thus a total of eight cents 
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COLEMAN 





will give you air transport both ways. 

Further, such cards are generally an- 
swered upon receipt for it only takes sec- 
onds of the receiver's time. We have heard 
various gripes throughout the nation—slow 
service, wrong shop, and a dozen others. 
On checking back, we believe these cards 
would eliminate 90% or more of them. 
We know from experience that all sorts 
of packages come in poorly addressed with 
no instructions, sometimes followed days 
later by letter, maybe a small china clock 
case wanting an eight-day striking move- 
ment installed when the opening is only 
about 21/, inches in diameter and 2 inches 
deep. The thing gets bogged down in cor- 
respondence, return postage and insurance, 
etc. Delay after delay, then the customer 
comes in and pounds the counter demand- 
ing delivery, somebody gets sore, then the 
situation is really snafu. Try that return 
card out front, and if it is necessary to 
write about the article, put first class post- 
age on the envelope, but attach it to the 
parcel post package, then they both get 
there at the same time. 

Se. 

A short letter from “Mr. 400-Day’’ 
(Charles Terwilliger, Box 299A, Bronx- 
ville, New York) enclosing a new tool— 





Mr. Coleman invites your 
questions. If your question 
requires a direct answer, 
please enclose a_ self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 
It is impossible through 
correspondence to give valu- 
ations of antique timepieces: 
questions of this nature can- 
not be answered 
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@ HOROLOGICAL BOOKS 


@ FOR SALE—WATCH MATERIALS 








“PRACTICAL BENCHWORK FOR HOROLO- 
GISTS”: 345 pages and 438 illustrations. 
The HOW and WHY of watch work by 





BRACELET CROWNS: 100 assorted pink, white, 
and yellow crowns for men’s and ladies 
meas sizes. Assorted openings and posts. 





















































Louis and Samuel Levin. #1178B......... SRM i ak a es $4.95 
“ YELLOW ANTIQUE CROWNS: 36 assorted yel- 
BULOVA MANUAL SELF-WINDING 
WATCHES”: A complete fully illustrated aa Se 12, 16 and $5.75 
manual covering the operation, disassembly, a eS - 
assembly, and oiling of self-winding watches. BLUE AND GILT SWISS AND AMERICAN 
OS ee ae $1.00 HANDS: 144 assorted blue and gilt, hour and 
and pocket hands for Swiss 
“MODERN —— IN gg He a and American pd wag CO REPT: OER 2 $1.95 
Pages an illustrations. ractical infor- 
mation for the young watchmaker by Grant Wold. filled Bn wer 2 a 
SS Ee errs eee ee $2.50 sizes, shapes, and threads for Swiss and 
“TESTING PRECIOUS METALS”: 61 pages of _American watches. #C322 Tae eee ee ee $2.95 
valuable information on identifying, testing, AMERICAN CASE SCREWS: 144 assorted sizes 
buying, and selling of Old Gold and other for 0, 6, 12, 16 and 18 size American move- 
precious metals. Will save its price many | aaa $2.69 
PCS $3.15 HAIRSPRING MATERIALS: Gross packages. of 
“ ”, needed materials. . Stu ins—50c. 
MY WATCH HAS STOPPED —WHY?": 16 #C113. Studs—$1.50. C114. Collets—$1.35. 
pages of large scale illustrations to explain to C115. Regulator Pins—50c. #C194. Regu- 
your customer what is wrong with his watch ieten Ke SI 00 i ‘ 9) 
and why repair is eo Helps you get y 
higher repair prices. #IIT9B ............ -75 SWISS SECOND HANDS: 30 hands in a wide va- 
riety including regular and sweep styles in 
“BETTER WATCH REPAIRING—FASTER”: 303 blue, gilt, radium and red. #C222A ....... $1.95 
page book by Lewis & Lee _ interpreting 
bs er aro bg psc sy pao —- 
t t ing. 
TI74B . Noube Speeds wateh repairin®: 5495 @ FOR SALE—TOOLS 
ee see a 
BALANCE TRUING CALIPER: Handles both 
@ TRADE SERVICES bracelet and pocket balances. Parallel open- 
ing eal hay universal index. Made in U.S.A. 
ee to sell ft  £aaere eo $2.89 





SPECIAL STAFFS: We will cut a special staff to 
et OE”, 2 rer re re 
For a perfect fit, just knock the staff from 
the balance and send it to us. Sorry, no 
cylinder staffs please. If you send the bal- 
ance, old staff and roller, we will also stake 
and true new staff. Price for staff and stak- 
ing job is onl 
Try our fast service on your next job. 


-15 


$2.25 





HAIRSPRING VIBRATING: Flat—$2.00 Bre- 
quet—$3.00. Our service is not cheap—just 
fast and accurate. Send only the balance 
complete, stud, collet, and balance bridge. 
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@ SITUATIONS WANTED 








WATCH MATERIAL and TOOL SUPPLIER: We 
would like very much to be your supplier. 
We will gladly send you our latest catalogs 
and a free combination Movement and 
Springbar Gauge on request with your order 
for any item on this page. 


BURTON M. 


lst and Washington 


* 





DAZOR FigatEsceet BENCH LAMP: Adjusts 
to any position with a touch and stays put. 
Helps prevent eye strain. 2134-1 
Two 15” flourescent tubes to fit. 


L & R MASTER CLEANING MACHINE: This 
$76.50 machine can be purchased ry: a “Pay 
as You Use” basis. Terms are $10.50 down 
and $11.00 per month. No carrying charge. 
#L3 LGR Master Cleaning machine com- 









eee 21.75 
L22A...$ 1.40 


plete with one quart each cleaner and rinse .$76.50 





@ FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 





ASSORTED WATCH STRAPS: Freshly carded 
watch straps—all 75¢ to $2.00 retailers ac- 
cumulated from broken cards. Assorted 
lengths, colors, widths, and leathers. 

CI40L. 3 doz.—$9.75. 

LUMINOUS COMPOUND IN NEEDLE Fh tae 
TUBES: Refinish hands and dials quickly — 
without special tools or fuss. Order - 5. 
Green an 


REID SONS INC. 


“The House of Friendly Service” 


CI41L. 1 doz.— $3.50 


#D96. Yellow. Per tube....... $1.25 
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CLOCKWISE AND OTHERWISE—Continued 


the 400-day pallet adjusting tool. Many 
repairmen do not have a depthing tool, 
and some of those who do have one still 
prefer to adjust the pallets on the 400-day 
while the escape and verge arbors are still 
mounted between the plates, loosening the 
screws that hold the pallets slightly and 
shifting them in or out by squeezing with 
pliers. A time-killing method because you 
always move it too much. 

This little device is one that we dis- 
cussed with Mr. Terwilliger last fall. He 
liked the idea, made some changes and put 
it into production. The handle is re- 
versible so it can be made left or right as 
the occasion demands. The actual pallet 
moving is done by screw pressure and is 
therefore under absolute control. Allow 
the pallet to extend through the slot and 
apply screw to top, then you push it in just 
the desired amount, keep the tool in the 
same position but set one wing of the 
fork under the pallet, apply the screw 
pressure to the verge, and you may pull 
the pallet out just as little as required. 
Available from your regular supply house 
or direct, $3.00 each. 

>. * 

Another item which we are interested 
in because we had a “hand in it’’ is a par- 
tial answer to the verge question. The 
Young-Neal Company, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Nashville, Tennessee, is 
marketing material from which you can 
conveniently make verges. It is simply a 
little envelope containing three annealed 
pieces of steel the correct thickness and 
width, three crutch wires and three blanks 
for making the saddle—enough for three 
complete verges; $1.00. 

Brooks Palmer sent a card on the H. R. 
Chadsey (1 Reynolds Street, Wickford, 
Rhode Island) query, page 44, January, 
1954, A.H.&J., re a Robert MacNab clock. 
Mr. Palmer says, ““MacNab listed in ‘Old 
Scottish Clockmakers” as about 1800. Good 
cooperation, and we appreciate it. 

. + 6 

Arthur Tremayne (N.A.G. Press, Lon- 
don) sends a copy of their latest release, 
a 157-page, 814x5//,, well illustrated vol- 
ume titled “Gears for Small Mechanisms,” 
by W. O. Davis. The author is not a new- 
comer to the horological field despite this 
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being his first book. The success of his 
lectures to the British Horological Insti- 
tute in London prompted the publishers 
to urge him to put it in book form. He is 
an engineer with more than 20 years’ ex- 
perience in the specialized field of small 
gearing and has a number of inventions to 
his credit. When the clock industry was 
re-established in Britain following World 
War II, Mr. Davis played an important 
part in it through his eat S. Smith & Sons. 

We have observed from the many ques- 
tions sent the column that the interest in 
gearing and wheel cutting is on the up- 
surge to a marked degree, thus this publi. 
cation is timely. Students and apprentices, 
as well as the finished workman, will dis- 
cover in it a really authentic reference 
book for all their small gearing problems. 
We are so enthused over it that I’m 
tempted to list each chapter title: 1, Intro- 
duction; 2, Theory; 3, Theory, continued ; 
4, Gearing Employed in Watches and 
Clocks; 5, Gearing Employed in Watches 
and Clocks, continued; 6, Friction; 7, 
Load Capacity of Clock and Instrument 
Gears; 8, Cutting and Generating Clock 
and Instrument Gears; 9, Hobbing Invo- 
lute Gears; 10, Milling Cutters for Gears; 
11, Finishing Teeth; 12, Systems of Ad- 
dendum Correction; 13, Tooth Form on 
Helical Wheels; 14, Worm Gears in In- 
struments; 15, Instrument Beveled Wheels; 
16, Scale Effect on Small Gears; 17, Pre- 
cision of Manufacture; 18, Precision of 
Operation; 19, Miscellaneous Problems; 
20, Measuring and Testing Fine Pitch 
Gears. Price $5.00 plus postage. 

ee 


Mr. Merritt Paulson sends their latest 
catalogue titled, “The World’s Largest 
Selection of Electric Clock Motors and 
Coils,” an 8-page folder of interest to all 
repairing electric clocks. If you haven't 
received yours, drop him a card to 131 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
You might add C. & O. told you. 

* * * 


C. I. Walls (Washburn, North Dakota) 
asked us (page 30, December issue) about 
Imperial Electric. At that time we had no 
data and no lead. Last month, Mr. Wil- 
liam Phelps wrote Mr. Samelius about the 
same clock (make) and gave patent date 
of May 4, 1909. We located brief mention 
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in one of the trade journals of that year, 
and were then able to trace it by advertise- 
ments to Granite City, Illinois. Also by 
sending Mr. Phelps one of the cuts from 
an advertisement he was able to dope out 
the missing parts. 

We wrote for patent copy and began to 
check in Granite City. A Mr. August 
Feraud was located who writes, ‘““My broth- 
ers, Francis and Joseph, who invented the 
Imperial clock, together with myself, 
opened a factory in Granite City, Illinois, 
about 1908. After a few years, we organ- 
ized a company and moved to St. Louis, 
Illinois, then we sold our interest to others 
and they moved the ‘actory to a town now 
called Imperial, Missouri, after the clock 
factory. These people sold their interest in 
the company to an organ manufacturer in 
Highland, Illinois, and he continued to 
manufacture Imperial clocks until a few 
years ago.” 

Inquiry at Highland brought a gracious 
reply (two full pages) from A. W. Fowler 
of the C. J. Hug Company, manufacturers 
of self-starting Imperial electric clocks. 
Mr. Fowler substantiated what Mr. Feraud 
wrote, and taking up the story there (at 
Imperial, Missouri) says, “After the fac- 
tory was built and the town founded, the 
company was again in embarrassing finan- 
cial circumstances and the St. Louis inter- 
est, in order to protect their investment, 
removed the assets tr St. Louis, leasing a 
place on Rutger Street j:st east of Grand 
Avenue. This brought .cc matter up to 
was necessary. A mat by the name of 
the first World War.- For a time the manu- 
facture of clocks was discontinued and they 
secured some war contracts that kept them 
operating all during the wer. However, for 
some reason the operations were not profit- 
able, and after the war additional capital 
George A. Abell invested in the company 
and became its manager. The company con- 
tinued in operation until 1920 when it 
became insolvent and Mr. Abell was ap- 
pointed trustee. 

“At that time the writer, who was 26 
years old, purchased the assets of the Im- 
perial Clock Company, and organized a 
new company under the laws of Illinois, 
and removed the assets to a factory build- 
ing at Collinsville, Illinois, at the intersec- 
tion of Main Street and Morrison Avenue. 
We operated there for one year, moved to 
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CLOCKWISE AND OTHERWISE—Continued 


Highland, Illinois, in 1922, and have oper- 
ated here ever since. 

“We discontinued the manufacture of the 
battery operated clock about 1928. In the 
meantime, the writer invented an elec- 
trically wound clock, but still a pendulum 
clock, and prior to the time the synchron- 
ous clock upset most of the clock factories 
at that time. The pendulum clock required 
large cases to house the movement, and 
about 1929 we resorted to marine escape- 
ments with 11 jewels; about 1933 we com- 
menced manufacturing movements with 
synchronous motors. 

“Over a period of years the writer de- 
veloped and patented a striking mechanism 
and Westminster chimes mechanism, and 
started to manufacture these clocks about 
1940. Immediately after World War II, 
C. H. Hug and his son, J. C. Hug, became 
interested in the manufacture of Westmin- 
ster chimes. The name of the company 
was changed to C. J. Hug Company, Inc., 
but the trade name of the clock continued 
under the name ‘Imperial.’ The move- 
ment is the simplest of construction, and 
the smallest movement being manufactured. 
This enables us to install them in small 
cases of exceptional design and they are 
meeting with constant trade approval.” 

Mr. Fowler enclosed a folder illustrating 
their new clocks. It is a very stylish look- 
ing line, but I shall have to confess that 
we haven't seen them in this part of the 
country; at least they are not coming to 
the repair bench. We especially appreci- 
ate Mr. Fowler's cooperation, and shall see 
one of these movements shortly for a de- 
tailed description of its working. 

Mr. Phelps made a careful sketch of the 
movement, measurements, etc., and sends 
the column an 8x10 print for the files— 
good cooperation, too. While on the sub- 
ject of battery clocks, let me say the column 
is very much interested in any and all data 
pertaining to American-made battery clocks, 
and will appreciate any information, leads, 
etc. Once we begin delving into it, it is 
simply amazing the great number made in 
the fifty-year period from 1890 to 1940, 
and at this point I would simply not haz- 
ard a guess, but the average must be some- 
where between two and six per year. Most 
clockmakers are familiar with the “Tiffany 
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Never-Wind,” the ‘‘Poole,” the ‘New 
York Standard,” and others, but this 
scarcely scratches the surface. Henry E. 


Warren of Telechron synchronous fame, 
made a battery driven pendulum clock be- 
fore he perfected the synchronous motor, 
and Mr. Amos G. Avery, president of The 
Watch & Clock Collectors Association, who 
has two of them, has loaned us ore for 
photos, sketches and study. We've already 
had a couple of letters from Mr. Warren 
about it. 

You have already detected from the Im- 
perial story above that both Mr. Feraud 
and Mr. Fowler are still quite active. 
American-made battery clocks are to be a 
special project of the column for 1954, 
and a feature of it will be to contact those 
with actnal first-hand knowledge, the in- 
ventor if possible. It isn’t necessary to add 
that it goes into the files for the benefit of 
any who may send in questions, so if you 
own an odd battery clock or have knowl- 
edge of one, secure as much definite data 
as possible such as place of manufacture, 
patent date or number, etc.. jot it down 
on a card and fire it in. Had the file con- 
tained what it does now, we could have 
answered Mr Walls’ query promptly and 
concisely, ard I must add that we have 
that now purely through cooperation. 

ees 

Mark F. Massey, 752 Silver Spring Ave- 
nue, Silver Spring, Maryland, caught the 
plea for information on the Grossmann 
trans'ations and writes a nice letter. In 
conclusion he asks, ‘What can you tell me 
of: 1, The Stahlberg Clock Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, which was incorporated 
in 1893? 2, The Imperial Electric Clock 
Company, Granite City, Illinois? 3, The 
Electro Clock, sold by George R. Macey, 
New York, 1909? 4, The Brown Street 
Clock Company, Monessen. Pennsylvania, 
in business in 1913? 5, The Sphygmom- 
eter?” With the exception of the Imperial, 
we'll have to do some checking, and any 
help from readers will be appreciated. 

— 

It is well known that one’s best bargain 
in books is from the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Division of Public 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. The 
column has just received the latest list of 
publications relating to watches and clocks 
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Order from your dealer 


HAMMEL, RIGLANDER & CO., 


as follows: “Manual for Overhaul, Repair 
and Handling of Hamilton Ship Chronom- 
eter,” catalogue number N8ss-2270, 50c; 
“Manual for Overhaul, Repair and Han- 
dling of Hamilton 35 Size Chronometer 
Watch,” catalogue number M210, 6-c., 
40c; “Manual for Overhaul, Repair, etc., 
Navy Mechanical Boat and Deck Clocks, 
Chelsea,” catalogue number D211, 6-c., 
$1.00 (the same for Seth Thomas type) ; 
catalogue number D211, 6-c., 6 2/2, $1.25; 
“Ordnance Maintenance, Wrist Watches, 
Pocket Watches, Stop Watches,” catalogue 
number W1.35; 9-1575, 50c; “Post-War 
Watch Market,” catalogue number C18. 
271:21, 20c; ‘Watches, Watch Move- 
ments, Watch Parts, etc., Report to Pres- 
ident on Escape Clause Investigation,” cat- 
alogue number TC 1.9; 176, 30c. 

Rules require remittance with order; 
check or money order should be made pay- 
able to the Superintendent of Documents, 
and mailed to the above address. Stamps 
not acceptable. To those who may not be 
familiar with these manuals, I will say they 
are most complete—take you step by step 
through every move with excellent line 
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PEER RING GUARD 


bring customers into your store 


The attractive two-color display card 
really sells for you. It shows PEER, 
the only guard that fits on the front 
of stone set rings and prevents the 
ring from turning on the finger. 


No. 53-540 Assorted yellow and white 
No. 53-541 Yellow 
No. 53-545 White 


1/10 — 14kt gold-filled 


No. 53-556 Assorted yellow and white 
No. 53-542 Yellow 
No. 53-546 White 


1 dozen guards — of 3 sizes — on each card 


$9.60 


per card of 12 


$4.95 


per card of 12 


INC., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


drawings. The “Mechanical Boat and Deck 
Manual, Seth Thomas type’’ has 135 pages, 
is 73/4x10, with stiff covers. (Note: Does 
not include ship’s bell striking move- 
ments. ) 

* * * 

Paul Hoffman, 43-09 Fortieth Street, 
Sunnyside, Long Island, New York, writes 
that he is now settled in his new location; 
has received two large orders for special 
wheel cutters as well as other equipment, 
and is now doing miniature machining, 
wheel-cutting, pinion-cutting for the trade, 
and is including the duplication of wood 
clock wheels and pinions. 

ok ok * 

R. C. Morrell has been appointed curator 
of the Bristol Clock Museum, 100 Maple 
Street, Bristol, Connecticut; received a 
letter from him this week saying they have 
scheduled the opening for April 9th to 
subscribers, and thereafter on a regular 
schedule. The Bristol Museum is going 
to be a ‘‘must” on the list of everyone in- 
terested in American clocks and American 
clockmaking who visits anywhere in the 
New England states. 
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Edward Ingraham and Charles T. Tread- 
way have turned their collections and their 
libraries over to it. These are probably the 
two top collections in existence today. The 
museum has a vast amount of other mate- 
rial and being located at Bristol, the cradle 
of American clockmaking, bids fair to be- 
come a clockmakers’ shrine in a very 
short time. 

Jan and I will be right here again next 
month pleading for cooperation. 

J. & J. 





—— CLOCKWISE 


Dear Mr. Coleman: 

I am situated in a community where until 
we opened our store, the people had to 
mail their repair work out. The idea that 
some people cannot wear a watch because 
they have tco much electricity in their 
bodies is widespread. It is, to my surprise, 
still advocated by some watchmakers in 
nearby towns. Can you suggest what might 
be the best argument to squelch this belief 
by my customers? 

I have had some people testify that they 
ave not successful in getting a watch to 
run properly until they buy a leather strap 
that goes under the watch. Is there any 
merit to this belief, and if so, why might 
it be true? 





KEITH L. HaIsT 
% Mullen Jewelry Company 
Mullen, Nebraska 


Dear Mr. Haist: 

This is an old one, and I’m sorry to have 
to admit that it is still being perpetuated 
right down into this atomic age. Ignorance 
Or incompetence, sometimes a combination 
of the two, keep it alive. At the bottom of 
it is a simple play on words. ‘Personal 
magnetism” is a well-known phrase or 
term, and generally accepted by everyone 
without stopping to realize that it is not 
mechanical magnetism. 

The word ‘‘magnetism’”’ is used in a de- 
scriptive sense merely to indicate that some- 
one has such a nature or disposition so as 
to attract others to him as a magnet at- 
tracts. Had it been made ‘‘personal attrac- 
tion” instead of “personal magnetism,” 
possibly these jokers would not have been 
able to keep the hoax alive so long. 
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Just before Christmas a friend came to 
me and said a watchmaker had told his 
wife the reason her watch would not run 
was because she had too much magnetism. 
We did our best to make a reasonable ex- 
planation (like above) and asked him for 
a bit of cooperation. This watchmaker had 
plainly fallen down on the job and was 
using the old magnetism hoax as an out. 
In view of the fact that he contended the 
watch was in order and that its failure to 
run was solely due to his wife’s magnetism, 
we suggested that she have her sister and 
friends try it. Needless to say, after five 
tries on five separate people, the piece 
failed to tick more than a few minutes. 
The watch was a high grade one by one of 
our largest manufacturers and barely a year 
old. We then took it to a very good and 
careful man, had him pull it down and 
make an examination on the spot. He 
could not and did not find anything he 
could criticize. The watch was clean, well 
oiled (not too much or too little), there 
were no fingerprints, no burred screws or 
other tell-tale marks of the incompetent 
workman or botch. 

We left and within an hour this last 
watchmaker phoned to say he had located 
the trouble when he started to reassemble 
it. The escape wheel was slightly loose 
on its arbor. It was delivered two days 
later with a nominal charge and on last 
check was running quite satisfactorily. 

It’s my guess the first mechanic may 
have honestly tried, leastways he turned 
out a good cleaning job. He could have 
carried it to another watchmaker for help, 
or he could have given it back to the cus- 
tomer with no charge, but he did neither 
-—he delivered it and collected. I seriously 
doubt if he actually timed it or got any 
run on his repair-rack. 

Any time they come up with a person 
who can’t go near a surveyor’s transit with- 
out deflecting its needle or can’t get near 
a radio or television set without disturbing 
it, or whose car spark plugs won't fire as 
soon as he hits the driver’s spot, then I'll 
begin to believe the magnetism hokum. 
There is absolutely no virtue, insofar as 
the mechanical action of a watch is affected, 
in placing leather or any other substance 
between the case and the wearer's arm. 
You (and all of us) have had customers 
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A most important and practical tool for every 
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your screwdriver blades and gravers so that 
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come in with weird tales about timepieces 
(watches or clocks) with which certain 
incidents have taken place, and they deduce 
immediately that is what stopped the piece 
from running. It doesn’t automatically fol- 
low that their deduction is correct or even 
mechanical. Remember the timepiece is 
mechanical. Investigate carefully some of 
these stories with that in mind, do a bit 
of logical reasoning on it and you will 
come up with quite a different answer. 
J. E.C. 
Dear Mr. Coleman: 

I have only recently added my name to 
the list of subscribers to the American 
Horologist and Jeweler magazine. I enjoy 
your very informative column, Clockwise 
& Otherwise, very much. 

I do only a limited amount of clock re- 
— and like most other clock repair- 
men, have problems regarding same. I re- 
ceived the last U.H.A.A. service bulletin 
on the Ato thousand-day battery clock, co- 
incidentally, only about two days after a 
customer had brought in the first such clock 
we had seen. It had a broken suspension 
spring and so far, we have been unable to 
Fad one for it. I wonder if you can tell 
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me where we might find parts for these 

clocks? Also, can you tell us who imports 

them and the retail price of them? 
HAROLD C. Fiscus 

105 Putnam Street 

Marietta, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Fiscus: 

The Ato battery clock is manufactured 
by the Junghans Clock Company in Ger- 
many. Your C &O column has very little 
contact with retail sales and at the moment 
don’t have the advertised retail price of 
the Ato at hand. 

Henry Coehler Company, 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York, is the 
U. S. agent and importer. They can sup- 
ply the correct suspension spring, and any 
other material you require for repair and 
servicing this clock. 

3. 2<. 
Dear Mr. Coleman: 

Being a watchmaker at heart and a naval 
officer by profession, I have the oppor- 
tunity to visit with many watchmakers and 
material houses, both abroad and in the 
United States. 

During my last visit to Valencia, Spain 
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(January 9 to 15, 1954), I went antique 
hunting. After combing the old walled 
city of Valencia, I came in contact with an 
old Spanish watchmaker, eighty-five years 
old. This old gentleman had graduated 
from medical school at the age of twenty- 
four, in 1893, and had never practiced 
medicine, but instead took up watchmak- 
ing. 

After talking (with the aid of an inter- 
preter) with this gentleman for about three 
hours, he took me to his home where he 
showed me his collection of about 35 or 
40 rare old timepieces. To me they were 
real antiques from the word go. As I was 
leaving he offered me one of the watches 
from his collection. You might say he gave 
it to me, as he asked for four hundred 
pesitos or about ten dollars. 

This watch is an 18S, fusee key wind, 
full jeweled (diamond balance jewel) 
and a marine chronometer escapement with 
a true helical balance spring. The dial is 
made of silver, and in the center of the 
dial is a raised gold flower design bounded 
by Roman numerals, with raised silver 
minute markings, then more raised gold 
flower designs. Just above the second hand 
the name Ch. H. Crosclaude Fleurier is 
printed, and on the back plate the follow- 
ing is engraved: Ch. H. Crosclaude JC, 
Fleurier No. 29386. This old timepiece is 
in perfect running condition and keeps 
perfect time. 

Any information you are able to give 
me in regard to the above watch will be 
greatly abpreciated. 

Lt. J. L. PENOLA, U.S.N. 
U.S.S. Arcadia (AD-23) 
F.P.0., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Lt. Penola: 

It’s real good to get a letter with a ship’s 
postmark on it, having put a few on my- 
self. I regret all the more to have to say 
we cannot locate this maker in any of the 
lists at hand. 

Fleurier is a small town west by south- 
west of Neuchatel, Switzerland, about 17 
miles distant. I’m sure that a letter directed 
to maire’s office would either be answered 
promptly or turned over to the local guild 
secretary and would ultimately bring all 
the desired information. Or directed to 
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Ernest Borel Watch Company at Neuchatel 
might be the best bet. 

You must have had a delightful time 
in the old portion of Valencia. We've had 
a few first-hand reports, but none recently. 
I recall that Major Paul Chamberlain found 
it exceptionally rich in ancient timepieces, 
and that practically none of them were of 
Spanish origin. I’m wondering if you 
might supply a Valencia watchmaker’s ad- 
dress who writes English? 

J. E. C. 
Dear Mr. Coleman: 

I have an 18S, 15-jewel Illinois pocket 
watch with a gold hunting case, and stem 
wind, lever set. It has a place in the back 
for a key wind; also, the movement No. is 
1067494. It is in good running condition 
and looks like a new watch; case is en- 
graved. Would you please tell me how 
old the watch is and if it has any value as 
a collector's item? 

WALTER B. COLVER 
902 North Story Avenue 
Wagoner, Oklahoma 


Dear Mr. Colver: 

The Illinois Watch Company, Spring- 
field, Illinois, is listed as having made 
watches No. 460,000 to No. 1,120,000 
from 1880 to 1885. Your No. 1,067,494 
falls within this numbering. 

We definitely never appraise or value 
pieces, and saying whether or not a piece 
definitely has value as a collector’s item is 
just as difficult. All too often if one says 
a piece has definite value to a collector, it 
immediately conveys the thought of a 
premium price—something up in the big 
figures. Now, to a collector endeavoring 
to assemble representative models of all 
U. S. made watches and who did not have 
an 188 Illinois, it would certainly have 
some value as a collector’s item. Chances 
are it might bring as much as when new, 
but 18S movements were pretty cheap in 
1885. The point is, such movements are 
not rare. 

1.2. 
Dear Mr. Coleman: 

I have an old clock just recently brought 
back from Sweden (although made in this 
country) for repair, and the owner would 
like to know how old this clock is and its 
history. 

The clock is weight driven and strikes 
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o the hour only. The cords go from the 
main wheel drrm ub to the top of the 
clock over small pulleys, and then down. 
The plates are 411/16" high, 3 11/16" 
wide and 111/16" deep or thick, from 
front to back. The pendulum rod is 
1112" long. I am sending you a facsimile 
of the large label inside of the clock. Any 
information you can give me regarding this 
clock will be greatly appreciated. 

A. M. LARSON 
4530 Guilford Avenue 
Detroit 24, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Larson: 

At one time, Chauncey Jerome (born 
June 10, 1793, died April 20, 1868) was 
the largest American exporter of clocks, 
and it isn’t too unusual. to run across one 
that has fourd its way back to the U.S.A. 

Mr. Jerome was ore of the most colorful 
characters in the clockmaking business, be- 
ing in and out of several firms from about 
1824 to about 1860. He at one time main- 
tained two large factories in Bristol with an 
additional assembly plant at New Haven. 
The Bristol plants were destroyed by fire in 
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1845. Since your clock is labeled “Jerome 
¢: Company. New Haven, Connecticut’” 
and in 1850 there was a reorganization that 
changed the name to “Jerome Manufactur- 
ing Company,” I'd guess that between the 
1845 fire and the reorganization, 1850 
would be about the right date for it. 

Mr. Jerome wrote ‘American Clockmak- 
ing,’ a 144-page history, largely personal, 
in 1860. Chances are your local library 
has a copy. I can recommend it—both you 
and your customer will enjoy it. 

1. 2.%. 
Dear Mr. Coleman: 

I recently took in a Keininger & Obero- 
fell after someone else had monkeyed with 
it. There was no mainspring in the barrel 
among other things. and I put in what my 
subplier sent me. No adjustment or com- 
bination the-eot would make it run when 
fully wound—it would either stop or race. 
Only after realizing about half the power 
did it settle down and is now running fine, 
but this makes it, in effect, a 200-day clock. 

Am I correct in assuming that I put in 
the wrong mainspring? If so, what is the 
correct one? These clocks have been made 
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for about 75 years and yet I still don’t find 
much concrete printed information concern- 
ing them. 

EMIL BACKMAN 
Box 316 
Bayport, Long Island, New York 


Dear Mr. Backman: 

Why, you sound as if you haven't been 
reading A.H.&J. lately. Possibly the most 
complete coverage of the 400-day clock ran 
in two articles in the January and Febru- 
ary, 1950, issues and back copies may be 
ordered from the circulation department. 

Since that date, I've wedged so much 
into Clockwise and Otherwise on 400-day 
clocks that some of our readers have writ- 
ten in with complaints. Whether the spring 
you now have in this clock is too strong 
or not is a question, and I would not as- 
sume that it is unless I was sure that the 
clock is otherwise in order—correct suspen- 
sion spring correctly installed with the 
escapement set as it should be. Write to 
Mr. Charles R. Terwilliger, Box 299, 
Bronxville, New York, for his circular on 
400-day Horolovar mainsprings. 

J.E.C. 


Dear Mr. Coleman: 

Several years ago we had a small book- 
let called ‘The Tower Clock and How to 
Make It.” It was a short discourse on a 
large clock built by students in one of the 
northeastern universities, I think. 

Recently we have had occasion to refer 
to this work and after looking the place 
over time and again, we think it is lost. 
Book sellers tell us this work is out of 
print and cannot be had. However, we 
thought you might know of an old copy 
somewhere which we might obtain for our 
use, either purchase or rent for a short 
time. Thank you in advance for any in- 
formation. 

MONROE WHETSELL 
844 Fifth Street 
Corbin, Kentucky 


Dear Mr. Whetsell: 

The volume you refer to must be ‘“The 
Tower Clock and How to Make It’ by 
E. B. Ferson. Mr. Ferson was the in- 
structor in drawing and machine design at 
the Chicago Manual Training School of 
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the University of Chicago. 

Hazlitt and Walker first published the 
book in 1903, but it has long been out of 
print and we feel that a loose copy might 
be prettv hard to locate. Possibly one of 
our readers may have one that he would 
be willing to part with or know of one 
you might buy. 

I have a copy in my file and I am send- 
ing it to you to borrow. Take good care 
of it and when you've finished, please 
return it to me by registered mail. 

EEC 
Dear Mr. Coleman: 

I thank you for the pleasure you give 
me reading your Clockwise & Otherwise. 
I was under the impression that the 
A.H.&]. was the only trade journal pub- 
lished today. Will you please inform us 
what other ones are published, the address 
and subscription price if possible? 

Further, when one buys brass for clocks, 
what does he ask for in the hardware 
store? Hardening brass by hammering and 
filing it flat seems an awful waste of time 
nowadays. Your information will be great- 
ly appreciated. 

WALTER OTT 
118 West 13th Avenue 
Escondido, California 


Dear Mr. Ott: 

Your first question becomes difficult 
since we do not have your definition of 
trade journal. Several monthly publications 
of today lean very heavily on the merchan- 
dising of jewelry, watches and clocks and 
devote only a small percentage of space to 
repairing and items of interest to the prac- 
tical bench mechanic. 

The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone is pub- 
lished at 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. Mr. Lansford F. King is 
editor; subscription price $3.00. The Na- 
tional Jeweler, 216 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 6, Illinois, George Engle- 
hard, editor, sent free to retail jewelers 
listed by Jewelers’ Board of Trade, also 
to listed material distributors and listed re- 
pairers. H. I. A. Journal, editorial office 
2026 Laurel Court, Falls Church, Virginia, 
$3.00. Southern Jeweler, 75 Third Street, 
N.W., Atlanta, Georgia. Charles Fram, 
editor, $2.00. Mid-Continent Jeweler, 1006 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 
Northwestern Jeweler, 142 West Main 
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Street, Albert Lea, Minnesota. Revue Fran- 
caise des Bijoutiers Horlogers, 7 F. D. 
Roosevelt Avenue, Paris 8, France, $7.00. 
Journal Suisse d’Horlogerie et de Bijou- 
terie, English edition, from the American 
Horologist and Jeweler, Circulation De- 
partment, $5.00. Horological Journal, 
226 Latymer Court, Hammersmith, Lon- 
don, W. 6, England, Arthur Tremayne, 
editor, $2.00. (I believe you can arrange 
subscription through A.H.&J. Circulation 
Dept.). Pacific Goldsmith, 657 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 

Brass comes soft, half-hard and hard. 
Evidently you have clock plates in mind 
and hammering and filing is certainly passe. 
By the way, if you subscribe to some of 
the above, just make a note and say Clock- 
wise & Otherwise sent you. 

.2.C 
Dear Mr. Coleman: 

I would like some information on a Seth 
Thomas clock. I am a watchmaker, but do 
a lot of clock repairing, too. I have several 
questions | would like answered. 1. Where 
can I get a new verge or have one made? 
(The old one is broken.) 2. Where can I 
have a new escape wheel made? (1 have 
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the old one, but it is badly worn.) 3. How 
can I figure out the length and weight of 
the suspension spring and pendulum? 
(The pendulum and suspension spring are 
missing.) 

The clock is weight driven and has S. 
Thomas, Plymouth, Connecticut, U.S.A. on 
the face side of the plate. It is an 8-day 
clock, one-half and hour strike, the works 
are of brass, and on the inside of the case 
it has Seth Thomas, Thomaston, Connecti- 
cut, and directions for the care of the 
clock. The case is approximately 25x151/, 
inches. Also, can you give me the approx- 
imate age of this clock? 

L. B. GOTTSCHALK 
430 Sunnyside 
Dallas 11, Texas 


Dr. Mr. Gottschalk: 

1. Clock verges have not been made in 
several years, and the supply on hand and 
in material houses has long since been 
consumed. The nearest thing we know of 
is a little kit being marketed by the 
Young-Neal Company, 314 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Nashville 3, Tennessee. It simply con- 
tains blanks for the making of three verges 
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and sells for $1.00 plus postage. 

2. William A. Phelps, 410614, Glenway 
Avenue, Cincinnati 5, Ohio, will cut a 
new escape wheel to your old sample. 3. 
The figures requested in this question are 
not at all critical—any material house (in- 
cluding that mentioned above) can supply 
you with a pendulum rod, spring attached, 
and an 8-day, fish-eye pendulum ball, from 
your general description of this clock, that 
will work quite satisfactorily. 

About 1866 the name was changed from 
Plymouth Hollow to Thomaston, and since 
your movement is marked Plymouth, and 
the label Thomaston, it is quite possible 
that this clock was made before the supply 
of plates marked Plymouth were used up, 
and after those labels with Plymouth had 
been used, thus the new label. 

.2.< 
Dear Mr. Coleman: 

Time Jewelry of Brainerd, Minnesota, 
suggested that I write to you for informa- 
tion about old clocks, especially those in- 
vented by Eli Terry. I have a clock of my 
great-grandfather's which was bought in 
1840 or before, and is still running. 

It has all wooden wheels, except the one 
the pendulum swings on, which is brass. 
It was invented by Eli Terry, but I can find 
no date of manufacture. I would appre- 
ciate it if you could tell me where to find 
this information. 

Jor R. WEBBER 
Star Route 
Brainerd, Minnesota 


Dear Mr. Webber: 

Eli Terry, Sr., the oldest child of Samuel 
and Hulda (Burnham) Terry, was born 
at East Windsor (now South Windsor), 
Connecticut, April 13, 1772, and died at 
Terryville, Connecticut, February 24, 1852. 

Following are the approximate dates of 
his prinicpal firms: 1792 to 1793—Eli 
Terry, East Windsor, Connecticut, 8-day 
brass movements, tall cases; 1794—Eli 
Terry, Northbury, both brass and wooden 
movements for tall cases; 1807 to 1808— 
Eli Terry, Greystone (a part of Plymouth) ; 
1809 to 1810—Terry, Thomas and Hoad- 
ley; 1810 to 1818—Eli Terry, Plymouth; 
1818 to 1824—E. Terry and Sons, Plym- 
outh; 1824 to 1827—Eli and Samuel 
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Terry, Plymouth; 1824 to 1833—E. Terry 
and Son, Plymouth; 1833 to 1852—Eli 
Terry, Plymouth. 

You do not describe your clock—long 
case or shelf, etc., and neither give com- 
plete wording of the label. There were 
many clocks made whose label bore the 
line, “Invented by Eli Terry.” Some mak- 
ers (especially Seth Thomas) purchased the 
right to manufacture, but far more pirated 
both the mechanical design, and in some 
way contrived to work the name “Eli 
Terry” on to their labels. The manufacture 
of wooden movement clocks ceased abrupt- 
ly with the great panic of 1837. It is quite 
possible your grandfather bought the clock 
new in the 1830's. 

Oo oa 


Dear Mr. Coleman: 

Through your column or articles, I have 
derived much help on clocks. I have 
learned the function of the parts very well. 
All that I know I have learned from your 
information and from practice. I am a 
watchmaker, but have lots of clocks com- 
ing in, and I have been able to take care 
of most of them. 

At present I have a 400-day clock I 
have been unable to make run but a short 
time then it stops. When it came in it had 
a broken suspension spring. I replaced it 
with one of the same thickness and it 
would not run. I cleaned it, checking all 
working parts; then it ran for a short 
time, but only with 1/3 motion. I checked 
the pallet and escape wheel and found that 
it was not functioning as it should. There 
was no drop lock—it was striking the im- 
pulse face of the supposed-to-be stones. 

The pallet does not have stones, the arms 
are curved and work as stones. There is no 
way to change them. There is a screw in 
the plate, and one pivot of the escape wheel 
works in it. The screw can be turned. I 
turned the screw to see if I could get any 
drop lock, and when I did it would not 
let off. If I set it so that it will pass both 
Stones, it will have no drop lock and on 
the discharge side the stone will catch on 
the teeth of the escape wheel. On the re- 
ceiving side, there will be plenty of drop 
but no lock. 

It seems to me the escapement is set up 
off center. I would like to have your opin- 
ion as to what I might do to the clock. Do 
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you know of any place I might send this suspension spring to determine whether or 


clock and have it repaired, or get another 
pallet assembly for it? I am quite sure 
that if the supposed-to-be stones could be 
changed, the clock would work. Any in- 
formation you can give will be highly 
appreciated. 
HuBrERT OXENDINE 

Pembroke, North Carolina 


Dear Mr. Oxendine: 

400-Day clocks never come with jeweled 
pallets, and you can’t supply the correct 
suspension spring by simply measuring 
the old one. The off-center verge arbor 
bearing you mention is for the a of 
adjusting (changing) the center distance 
between it and the escape wheel. If, as 
indicated, the clock you have is the fixed 
pallet type, i. e., the verge is one piece 
and therefore pallets are not movable, and 
if it and the escape wheel have not been 
altered, proper depthing of escape to verge 
can easily take care of all the adjustment 
necessary. 

Either you have fitted a suspension 
spring that is too strong or you have the 
fork: set too low on the bridge. Quite pos- 
sibly it may be some of both. Mr. Charles 
Terwilliger, Box 299, Bronxville, New 
York, publishes and sells the ‘“Horolovar 
Suspension Spring Guide” (A.H.&J. Book 
Department, $2.00 plus 8 cents postage), 
which book gives all the correct Horolovar 
suspension springs for the various 400-day 
makes. Your next best bet is to “beat” the 
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not you have the strength intended by the 
maker—with the exception of a very few 
of the late miniature 400-day, all of them 
beat eight to the minute. Put in a spring 
you think the correct strength, leave off the 
fork, swing the pendulum through about 
a turn, allow it to swing for a minute or 
so and count the beats with a stop watch, 
or in view of a regulator with long sweep 
seconds hand. It if makes more than eight 
(even) beats in 60 seconds, it is too strong. 
After you have the correct spring set 
on the fork—most repairmen have a ten- 
dency to set it too low—so that the escape- 
ment barely locks and unlocks within 34 
(270 degrees) of a turn of the pendulum. 
We've observed a number of workmen 
who jump to the conclusion that the esca 
wheel tooth is dropping onto the impulse 
face of the pallet simply because the es- 
capement acts that way. Instead of allow- 
ing the pendulum to swing the verge, move 
it slowly but firmly with your finger and 
watch the tooth action through your loupe. 
Chances are you will discover that the tip 
of the tooth strikes the locking surface of 
the pallet and not the impulse face. Nor- 
mally the locking is light, and while the 
—— is dead-beat, the blow has a 
tendency to unlock it when the fork is set 
low. You can readily see that the nearer 
the fork is to the top chock, the shorter, 
and therefore stiffer than that portion of 
the suspension spring is—it must be stiff 
or strong enough to resist the drop and 
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therefore keep the action locked. 
1.2 C. 
Dear Mr. Coleman: 

In the January issue of A.H.G]. in your 
department Clockwise and Otherwise, there 
is a letter from Mrs. Anne Grund with 
reference to the Patti Clock. I have many 
back issues, but not the May, 1948, issue. 
When you write copy on vital points of 
the Patti clock, will you kindly send me a 
copy as I have two sizes of the Patti clock 
in my collection. 

WILSON Y. HOFFMAN 
372 Spruce Street 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Hoffman: 

The editorial office informs me that the 
back issues (1948) containing the Patti 
article are no longer available. Just as soon 
(a week or two) as I can have prints made 
from the negatives, I shall send you photos 
and typed copy of the text. 

Your letter is most interesting because it 
was my thought that only one size Patti 
was ever manufactured and marketed. We 
saw in Clock Manor museum a miniature 
case (no movement) about one-fourth size 
and I believe it was said to be a salesman’s 
sample or something to that effect. I very 
definitely recall photographing a cut and 
portion of catalog page (E. N. Welch), 
and that only one Patti was catalogued. I 
would especially appreciate a detailed de- 
scription of your smallest. Is the case an 
exact duplicate of the large one? What 
kind of movement, etc.? If any of our 
readers have knowledge of more than one 
size of the Patti model, by all means send 
along that card. 

Le ¢. 
Dear Mr. Coleman: 

My father repairs old clocks and has 
been unable to find parts. Your name was 
given me and I would like to know if you 
have a catalog or pamphlet listing parts 
and prices? 

O. L. Fry 
521 North 39 West Avenue 
Tulsa 15, Oklahoma 


Dear Mr. Fry: 

We do not have the catalog (or cata- 
logs) you request. In fact there is very, 
very little available in the line of old clock 
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repair parts to be had. I suggest that you: 
1. Contact your local material house. I be- 
lieve it is Norvell Marcum Company at 
223 East Third Street there in Tulsa; 2. 
Give your father a subscription to The 
American Horologist & Jeweler. Many 
suppliers of special services, including the 
making of obsolete clock parts, advertise 
therein. All the leading material supply 
houses also maintain regular advertise- 
ments. 

The subscription rate is $3.00 per year, 
the address P. O. Box 7127, Capitol Hill 
Station, Denver 6, Colorado. 

J. E. C. 


Dear Mr. Coleman: 

I have in for repair a Seth Thomas 
weight clock, and the party who owns it 
would like the date it was made. The 
works has stamped on it "S. Thomas, Plym- 
outh, Connecticut, U.S.A.” at the hour and 
minute shaft, and the printed label in the 
clock reads, “Extra No. 1 brass clock manu- 
factured expressly for W. H. Vantassel, 
Brockville C. W. Warranted good.” 

My customer would like to know what 
the “Brockville C. W.” stands for. Then 
comes the instructions on care and running 
of the clock with an English crest between 
and ends up with the printed name “Fran- 
cis G& Loutrel, stationers and steam job 
printers, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y.” The 
weights, one on each side of the case, are 
attached to the power wheels by cord which 
runs from the power wheel to a pulley in 
the top of the case to the weights on the 
sides. It is an alarm and strike type, and 
the alarm bell is missing. If you have any 
data on this clock, you could perhaps tell 
me what type of bell 1 could substitute. 

ANDREW BEADELL 
Toledo 9, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Beadell: 

The town in which the Seth Thomas fac- 
tory (it has never moved) is located was 
renamed Thomaston, replacing its first 
name of Plymouth Hollow. I quote from 
a trade journal of November, 1899: ‘The 
name Plymouth Hollow was continued un- 
til after his (Seth Thomas) death which 
occurred in 1859. At this date it had be- 
come a large and flourishing village, and 
was named Thomaston in honor of him 
who was its real founder and for so long 
its animating spirit. The village was set 
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off as a new township, and named Thomas- 
ton by act of legislature in 1875.” 

Mr. Brooks Palmer in ‘The Book of 
American Clocks” says, “With change of 
name from Plymouth Hollow to Thomas- 
ton in 1866, clocks can be dated.” We 
have endeavored to pinpoint the date of 
this change even to writing the town clerk 
of Thomaston (no reply), and to date 
haven’t come up with anything more defi- 
nite than the above. 

We find no listing on W. H. Vantassel. 
In all probability he was a retail jeweler 
(merchant) buying Seth Thomas clocks, 
and pasting in his own labels. We believe 
the “Brockville” might be Brockville in 
Leeds County, Ontario, Canada, which is 
only about 250 miles from Thomaston. 
Would you care to try a letter to the Public 
Library there? Perhaps they can locate Mr. 
Vantassel in an old directory. At any rate, 
the striking gongs in these clocks were 
spiral wires. 

1. 2. 
Dear Mr. Coleman: 

For some time now I have been wanting 
to drop you a line. First of all, your Clock- 
wise & Otherwise is tops with good infor- 
mation and swell cooperation. 

I just wrote a letter to Mr. F. R. Craw- 
ford, St. Paul 13, Minnesota, in regard to 
the letter you had from him about making 
a clock. I note quite a lot of interest in 
making clocks in your column, and all this 
is of special interest to me, as I have been 
working on a regulator clock movement in 
my spare time. Lately spare time has been 
nil, so the project.is at a standstill; how- 
ever, I still gather ideas. 

The attachment for relieving hobbs on 
a lathe by Mr. Paul Blanchat of Wichita, 
Kansas, which you mention sounds inter- 
esting. Could you send me some dope on 
that? While I am writing, 1 would like to 
mention a few words about lathes. It seems 
to me a screw-cutting lathe is almost a 
necessity in clock repairing. It would be 
of so much more use than a watchmaker’s 
lathe, as one can make almost anything on 
a good screw-cutting lathe. The cheapest 
I know of that is any good is the 9" South 
Bend. This would not cost much more 
than a watchmaker's lathe with slide rest 
and milling attachment. I have not checked 
the prices lately, but about $300.00 should 
buy the bare lathe, and another $300.00 
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CLOCKWISE AND OTHERWISE—Continued 


would buy a fair assortment of attachments. 

I can vouch for the accuracy on these 
lathes as I used to have one before I bought 
my present lathe which, is a 10” Sheldon. 
Altas makes a 6" lathe which isn’t bad, 
but not as accurate as the South Bend. 
Anyone who has ever had a screw-cutting 
lathe would never be without one around 
the shop. 

The Horological Journal for December, 
1953, has a notice about a book on gears. 
Looks like a good write-up on this subject. 

OLE P. OLSON 
Route No. 1 
Kalispell, Montana 


Dear Mr. Olson: 

If all of us could suddenly complete all 
the projects, both contemplated and actual- 
ly started within the next five days, the 
U.S.A. would certainly have a lot more 
machinery on hand, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Crawford has just returned the little 
article that Mr. Blanchat send in, so I’m 
lending it to you. He (Mr. Crawford) 
thinks well of it, made a sketch and plans 
to make one. Will you please return it 
when you've finished ? 

See mention of a new book on small 
gears in this Otherwise. It should be of 
special interest to all like yourself inter- 
ested in making cutters and gears. Speak- 


tells how you can benefit supremely by a B.T.S. course, and will be mailed you free. 
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ing of lathes, do you have the little book 

put out by Atlas, “Manual of Lathe Oper- 

ation”? It’s from The Atlas Press Com- 

pany, 1822 North Pitcher Street, Kalama- 

zoo, Michigan. It’s been quite a time, but - 

I believe the price is $1.00; 238 pages of 

good information. There are some good 

pointers on making cutters and relieving / 

them in Levin’s ‘Practical Bench Work.” 

(A.H.&J. Book Dept., 377 pages, $5.00.) 
The column would especially appreciate 

photos and detailed description of your 

clock when it’s finished. 











“Junior swallowed your watch and then 
drank a glass of water—it's sure a good 
| thing it was waterproof." 
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E FULLY realize that most watch re- 

pairmen are not chemical engineers 
and therefore are not acquainted with many 
of the chemicals used in the making of 
watch cleaning and rinse solutions. For 
this reason we give herewith a few of the 
pertinent technical and chemical points of 
the various items used in these solutions. 
Where caution is needed in handling any 
certain chemical we have included this 
item along with our other information. 


Oleic Acid—-Obtained by the hydroly- 
sis of various animal and vegetable fats 
and oils. Pure oleic acid is a colorless or 
nearly so, odorless liquid. If heated to 
176° to 212° F., at atmospheric pressure 
it decomposes. On exposure to air, espe- 
cially when not pure, it oxidizes and ac- 
quires a yellow to brown color and rancid 
odor much the same as an old cyanide 
solution does. It is insoluble in water; 
but is readily soluble in alcohols, benzene, 
chloroform, ether, fixed and volatile oils. 
Keep well closed and protected from light, 
preferably in colored glass jugs and stored 
in a cool, dark place. 

Several grades of the acid are available 
which vary in color from a pale yellow to 
a reddish brown. It becomes turbid at 16° 
to 46° F., depending upon the amount 
of stearic and other saturated acids it con- 
tains. The acid usually sold contains from 
7% to 12% saturated acids such as stearic, 
palmic and sometimes some lineolic and 
other unsaturated acids. 

It is used extensively in the preparation 
of Turkey Red Oil, soft soaps, and 
other oleates and also in polishing com- 
pounds. It has other uses which do not 
concern horology. 

It is regularly available in U.S.P., and 
technical grades. We definitely do not 
recommend the use of other than the 
U.S.P. grade which is the purest and con- 
tains no other acids which are harmful 
when used in cleaning solutions for 
watches, clocks, jewelry and the like. 
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THE WATCH REPAIRMAN 
AND THE OSCILLOSCOPE 


By Carl H. Anderson 

















Acetone (Dimethyl Ketone)—Is ob- 
tained by the dry distillation of calcium 
acetate; by passing acetic acid vapor over 
heated barium oxide, or by fermentation 
of carbohydrates. The acetone usually ob- 
tainable from wholesale houses ranges 
from 99.5% to 99.9% pure, the remainder 
being chiefly water. We definitely do not 
recommend the purchase of this item from 
local retail druggists as it is possible to 
sell you too many substitutes which have 
a similar odor but are definitely not use- 
able in horology. 

Acetone is a highly flammable liquid. 
It must be handled with reasonable care. 
Keep your lighted cigarettes away from 
the gas formed by evaporation. It has a 
very characteristic odor, is pungent and 
has a sweetish taste. It is miscible with 
water, alcohol, chloroform, ether and most 
oils, Positively do not leave container un- 
corked and keep it away from fire!!! 

It is used as a solvent for fats, oils, 
waxes, resins, rubber, plastics, lacquers, 
varnishes, rubber cements, etc. It is also 
used in the manufacture of chloroform, 
iodoform, bromoform, explosives, aero- 
plane dopes, rayon, photographic films, 
isoprene; for the storing of acetylene gas 
(it takes up about 24 times its volume of 
the gas). It is also used in paint and 
varnish removers. 

It is available in reagent, N. F., and 
technical grades. For use in horology we 
recommend the purest grade possible. 

Avoid prolonged inhalation of the va- 
pors or gas from evaporation as it is toxic. 
Inhalation produces bronchial irritation 





Mr. Anderson will be 
glad to answer any 
question pertaining to 
the Oscilloscope. 
Queries should be sent 
to him in care of the 
American Horologist & 
Jeweler, with a 
stamped return enve- 
lope enclosed. 
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THE OSCILLOSCOPE—Continued 


and stupor; serious poisoning is rare. It 
can produce dyspnea; progressive falling 
of body temperature as well as the lessen- 
ing of the respiratory and heart rate. The 
maximum allowable concentration in the 
human body is 500 parts per million. 

Ammonia Water, Stronger—(Also 
known as Ammonium Hydroxide, aqua 
ammonia and “Spirit of Hartshorn.’’) 
Stronger ammonia is a solution of 28% 
to 29% of NH, in water. Do not confuse 
with the common household ammonia 
which is usually only from 5% to 10%. 

It is a colorless liquid and has an in- 
tense, pungent, suffocating odor, an acrid 
taste and has strong alkaline reaction. It 
dissolves copper and zinc. Fumes are 
formed when ammonia water is brought 
near volatile acids. Keep in cool place, 
protected from light, in strong glass jugs 
with plastic or rubber stoppered bottles, 
not completely filled. There is great danger 
in mixing ammonia with H,SO, or other 
strong mineral acids, as they instantly be- 
come boiling hot. 

It is generally used as a detergent and 
for removing stains and bleaching. It has 
a wide variety of uses not connected with 
horology. It is usually available in reagent, 
U.S.P., and technical grades. We recom- 
mend the use of only the U.S.P. grade. 

It is toxic and ingestion may lead to 
inflammation and sloughing followed by 
constrictive scarring. Death may result 
from shock. Caution: It is irritating to 
mucous membranes. The gas formed by 
evaporation is so pungent and intense with 
such a suffocating odor that humans can 
not stay anywhere the odor exists. We 
hardly feel we need say more about breath- 
ing the ammonia gas as everyone who has 
ever done so will avoid doing it the next 
time. 

Hydrogen Peroxide—( Also known as 
hydrogen dioxide.) It is made from barium 

eroxide and diluted phosphoric acid or 
electrolytically through ammonium persul- 
fate. It is usually marketed as a solution 
in water in concentrations from 3% to 
30% by weight. 

Solutions of hydrogen peroxide gradu- 
ally deteriorate and are usually stabilized 
by the addition of acetanilide or similar 
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organic materials. Agitation or contact with 
rough surfaces, metals or many other sub- 
stances accelerates decomposition. It is 
rapidly decomposed by alkalis, finely di- 
viced metals; the presence of mineral acid 
renders it more stable. 

Anhydrous hydrogen peroxide is a color- 
less, rather unstable liquid; has a bitter 
taste and is caustic to the skin. May de-om- 
pose violently if traces of impurities are 
present. Miscible with water; soluble in 
ether; insoluble in petroleum ether; de- 
composed by many organic solvents. 

Hydrogen Peroxide 3% Solution— 
Is a colorless and slightly acid liquid. 
Foams in the mouth. Keep protected from 
light and in a cool place. It is incompat- 
ible with alkalis, ammonia and their car- 
bonates, albumin, balsam peru, phenol, 
charcoal, chlorides, alkali citrates; ferrous, 
mercurous or gold salts; hypophosphites, 
iodides, lime water, permanganates, sul- 
fites, tinctures and organic matter in gen- 
eral. 

It has many uses, amongst them being 
the bleaching of hair, silk, straw, ivory, 
flour, bone, gelatins and textile fabrics. 
It is used with NaOH for cleaning metal 
surfaces, for gilding, silvering, etc. It is 
available in U.S.P. and technical grades. 

Hydrogen Peroxide 30% Solution— 
Is a clear, colorless liquid. This peroxide 
solution is replacing the 3% solution for 
industrial uses, being diluted to the re- 
quired strength immediately before use. 

Caution! It is a strong oxidant. Avoid 
contact with skin and eyes—wear rubber 
gloves and goggles. Avoid contact with 
combustible materials. Drying of the con- 
centrated product on clothing or other 
combustible materials may cause fire. In 
case of contact, immediately flush with 
plenty of water for at least 15 minutes; 
for eyes, get medical attention immediately. 
Avoid contamination from any source, in- 
cluding metals, dust, etc. Such contamina- 
tion may cause rapid decomposition, gen- 
eration of large quantities of oxygen gas 
and high pressures. 

Store in original closed container. Be 
sure that the container vent is working 
satisfactorily. Do not add any other prod- 
uct to container. When empty, rinse thor- 
oughly with clean water. 

The hydrogen peroxide 30% solution is 
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not suitable for use in horology. The 3% 
solution is the one to use in preparing a 
foaming cleaning solution. 

Gasoline—(Also known in Europe as 
Petrol.) A mixture of C, to C,, hydro- 
carbons. Natural gasoline is obtained by 
the fractional distillation of petroleum and 
contains mostly saturated hydrocarbons; 
but the ordinary commercial grades of mo- 
tor gasoline contain paraffins, olefins, 
napthenes and aromatics, all in substantial 
concentrations. Motor gasolines are made 
chiefly by cracking processes, in which the 
heavier petroleum fractions are converted 
into the more volatile fractions by thermal 
or catalytic decomposition. 

Most gasolines sold in the U. S. A. con- 
tain a minor proportion of tetraethyl-lead 
which is added in concentrations not ex- 
ceeding 3 milliliters per gallon of motor 
gasoline to prevent “knock” in engines in 
which the gasoline is used as a fuel. Knock 
is the audible manifestation of an excessive 
rate of pressure rise when the gasoline va- 
por is ignited under compression in an 
engine. 

Commercial grades of tetraethyl-lead or 
ethyl fluid typically contain about 63% 
tetraethyl-lead and about 35% ethylene 
dichloride or dibromide, which aids in 
evacuating the products of combustion of 
the lead compound from engines. In addi- 
tion, the fluid contains a red or a blue 
dye. All leaded gasolines are dyed for rec- 
ognition and should be used only as motor 
fuel, never on watches. 

Gasoline is a highly flammable, mobile 
liquid with characteristic odor. It is insolu- 
ble in water; freely soluble in absolute al- 
cohol, ether, chloroform, benzene. Dis- 
solves fats, oils, natural resins. 

It is toxic. Ingestion produces inebria- 
tion, vomiting, vertigo, fever, drowsiness, 
confusion, syanosis. Aspiration produces 
bronchitis or pneumoia. Inhalation pro- 
duces intense burning in throat and lungs. 
possibly bronchial pneumonia. 

Most so-called white gasolines contain 
liberal quantities of paraffins which makes 
it highly unsuitable for horological use. 

Ether— (Also known as ethyl or diethyl 
oxide; ethyl or sulfuric ether; ethoxye- 
thane; diethyl ether.) It is made by heat- 
ing alcohol with H,SO, at about 266° F 

It is a colorless, clear, very mobile, very 
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volatile and flammable liquid; character- 
istic odor, burning taste; ny ee (ab- 
sorbs up to 1.2% weight for weight of 
water). Ether is slowly oxidized by air, 
forming ethyl peroxide. Sunlight promotes 
peroxidation. (Pure ether peroxide ex- 
plodes when heated above 212° F.) One 
milliliter dissolves in 12.5 milliliters of 
water; miscible with alcohol, benzene, 
chloroform, petroleum ether and oils. Solu- 
bility in water is increased by HCl, but de- 
creased by alkali chlorides, nitrates and 
sulfates. 

It is used as a solvent for waxes, fats, 
oils, perfumes, gums and many other in- 
dustrial uses. It is available in reagent, 
U. S. P. and technical grades. It is used 
medicinally as an inhalation anesthetic. 
Maximum allowable concentration in the 
human body is 400 parts per million. 

Caution: Prolonged inhalation may 
cause renal disease, acute respiratory dis- 
ease, severe dyspnea or uncontrolled dia- 


betes. 


Carbon Disulfide — (Also known as 
carbon bisulfide.) It is made by heating 
charcoal and sulfur vapor. 

It is a colorless or faintly yellow, clear, 
very flammable liquid. Poisonous! The 
purest preparations have a somewhat pleas- 
ing and ethereal odor, while the usual com- 
mercial and reagent grades are foul smell- 
ing, because of the presence of odoriferous 
sulfur compounds. One milliliter dissolves 
in 530 milliliters of water, miscible with 
anhydrous alcohol, chloroform and ether. 
Keep in tightly closed containers, in a cool 
place and away from flames or fires. 

With alcohol KOH it forms potassium 
xanthate, and when the solution is neu- 
tralized with acetic acid and CuSO, solu- 
tion added, a yellow precipitate of copper 
xanthate is formed. 

It is used as a solvent for fats, oils, 
rubber, waxes, resins and many other in- 
dustrial uses. 

It is toxic and poisoning usually occurs 
from inhalation. Approximately 480 parts 
per million for one hour is the maximum 
concentration tolerated without serious dis- 
turbance. Daily exposure must not exceed 
20 parts per million, Acute: Euporia, rest- 
lessness, unconsciousness, terminal convul- 
sions. Chronic: Marked physic disturbances 
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ranging from extreme irritability to mania 
with hallucinations, marked tremors, audi- 
tory and visual disturbances. 

It is available in reagent and technical 
grades. 


Carbon Tetrachloride—(Also known 
as tetrachloromethane; perchloromethane; 
benzinoform.) It is obtained from carbon 
disulfide and chlorine in the presence of a 
catalyst such as SbCI,. 

It is a colorless, clear, nonflammable, 
heavy liquid having a characteristic odor. 
It is a very heavy liquid, weighing 13.3 
pounds per gallon (water weighs 8.3 
pounds per gallon). 

One milliliter dissolves in 2,000 milli- 
liters of water; miscible with alcohol, ben- 
zine, chloroform, ether, carbon disulfide, 
petroleum ether and oils. 

It is used as a fire extinguisher, for ab- 
solute odorless dry cleaning; rendering 
benzin nonflammable; as a solvent for oils, 
fats, lacquers, varnishes, rubber waxes, 
resins, insecticide, etc. It is available in 
reagent, N. F., and technical grades. 

Caution: May form phosgene when used 
to put out electrical fires. 

It is toxic. Acute: excitement, possibly 
convulsions, depression; chronic, hepatic 
damage, dermatitis, bronchitis and conjunc- 
tivitis. Symptoms produced by ingestion 
or inhalation. Some skin absorption occurs. 
The maximum allowable concentration in 
the human body is 25 parts per million. 


Benzene—(Also known as benzol and 
cyclohexatriene.) It was discovered by 
Faraday in compressed oil gas in 1825. 
Today it is obtained in the coking of coal 
and in the production of illuminating gas 
from coal. 

It is a clear, colorless, highly flammable 
liquid, has a characteristic odor and is 
poisonous! It is soluble in 1430 parts 
water; miscible with alcohol, chloroform, 
ether, carbon disulfide, carbon tetrachlor- 
ide, glacial acetic acid, acetone and oils. 
Keep in well closed containers (glass jugs 
feel best) in a cool place and away from 
ire!!! 

It is used in the manufacture of medi- 
cinal chemicals, dyes and many other or- 
ganic compounds; artificial leather, lino- 
leum, oil cloth, airplane dopes, varnishes, 
lacquers and also as a solvent for waxes, 
resins, oils, etc. The grades available are 
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reagent and technical. 

It is toxic and harmful amounts may 
be absorbed through the skin by prolonged 
contact. Prolonged inhalation of 100 parts 
per million causes toxic symptoms. Acute: 
(from ingestion or inhalation) causes rest- 
lessness, excitement and depression. Death 
follows from respiratory failure. Chronic: 
All symptoms and signs of anemia. 

(Note the spelling of benzene. Chemi- 
cal text books do not list such a word as 
benzene.) 


Trichlorethylene — (Also known as 
trichlorethene; ethinyl trichloride; tri- 
clene; trilene; triline; tri; threthylen; tre- 
thylene; westrosol; chlorylene; gemalgene; 
germalgene.) Usually prepared from sym- 
etrical tetrachloroethane by elimination of 
HCI (by boiling with lime); by passing 
tetrachlorethane vapor over calcium chlor- 
ide catalyst at 572° F.; without catalyst 
at 450° to 470° C. 

This is a nonflammable, mobile liquid, 
having a characteristic odor somewhat re- 
sembling that of chloroform. It is practic- 
ally insoluble in water; miscible with ether, 
alcohol and chloroform. Dissolves most 
fixed and volatile oils. It slowly decom- 
poses with the formation of HCI by light 
in the presence of moisture. For medicinal 
purposes it contains some ammonium car- 
bonate (note more than 20 milligrams in 
100 milliliters) as a stabilizer. The indus- 
trial grades may contain other stabilizers 
such as triethanolamine stearate and cresol. 

Caution: Use with adequate ventilation. 
Avoid prolonged exposure to excessive 
heat. It is best to store it in a cool, dark 
place. 

It is used as a solvent for fats, waxes, 
resins, oils, rubber, paints and varnishes. 
Also as a solvent for cellulose esters and 
ethers. Used for solvent extraction in 
many industries, in degreasing and dry 
cleaning. It is available in U. S. P., and 
technical grades. 


Petroleum Benzin—(Also known as 
petroleum ether; benzin or naphtha.) It is 
one of the low boiling fractions of petro- 
leum. It consists chiefly of hydrocarbons of 
the methane series—principally pentanes 
and hexanes. 

It is a clear, colorless, nonfluorescent, 
highly flammable, volatile liquid having 
a characteristic odor. It does not solidify 
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in the cold; the vapors when mixed with 
air explode if ignited. It is insoluble in 
water; miscible with absolute alcohol, ben- 
zene, chloroform, ether, carbon disulfide, 
carbon tetrachloride atid oils except castor 
oil. Keep tightly closed in a cool place and 
away from fire! 

It is used as a solvent for oils, fats and 
waxes; as a detergent; fuel, in paints and 
varnishes; insecticide and in photography. 
It is available in reagent, U. S. P., and 
technical grades. 

It-is toxic and inhalation of vapors may 
cause headache, blurred vision, mental con- 
fusion, inability to do fine work, dizziness, 
nausea, abdominal pain, and in severe 
cases loss of consciousness. Chronic ex- 
posure may cause apathy, mental confusion, 
forgetfulness, muscular weakness and 
tremors. Definite intoxication produced by 
5 minutes exposure to 7,000 parts per 
million. 

Ligroin—(Also known as V. M. & P. 
naphtha; varnish makers’ and painters’ 
naphtha; refined solvent naphtha; solvent 
naphtha; benzoline, canadol.) It is a petro- 
leum fraction of the same nature as de- 
scribed for petroleum benzin, but of higher 
density, higher boiling range and higher 
flash point. 

Refined solvent naphtha meeting the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
specifications is a mobile, flammable liquid. 
It has the same uses as petroleum benzin. 
It is commercially available. 

Soap—Any salt of a fatty acid, usually 
made by saponification of a vegetable oil 
with caustic soda. Hard soap consists 
largely of sodium oleate (low titer) or of 
sodium palmitate or stearate (high titer) ; 
soft soap of potassium and sodium salts 
of cocoanut and/or palm oils; fatty acids. 
Rosin acid salts have detergent properties 
and are often incorporated in laundry soap. 
Shaving soaps contain glycerol and gum 
to prevent rapid drying. Medicated soaps 
contain antiseptics such as phenols or 
mercury salts. Soaps also may be prepared 
from the fatty acid and amine, e. g., tri- 
ethanolamine. Non-alkali metal salts of 
the fatty acids are water-insoluble and as 
such have certain uses. 

Hard soap (olive oil castile) is a white 
or yellowish-white powder or bar, soluble 
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in water or alcohol. The aqueous solution 
is alkaline due to hydrolysis; the alcohol 
solution is only slightly alkaline. Soft 
soaps (green soap) is a yellowish-white 
to brownish-yellow (or green) soft mass, 
more soluble than hard soap. 

Hard soaps have many uses, the great- 
est being as a. detergent, although they are 
also used as a vehicle for liniments; as an 
ingredient of pills containing resinous 
drugs like aloe, etc. Soft soap is used al- 
most entirely as a detergent. Insoluble 
soaps are used as fungicides, disinfectants, 
in face powders, ointments, waxes and 
polishes, greases and surface coatings. 

Since all of these chemicals can be or 
are used in the preparation of watch clean- 
ing or rinse solutions, we thought it ad- 
visable to acquaint you with some of their 
chemical properties. You be the judge of 
which ones you wish to use. There are 
many other chemicals which can be used 
as a cleaner or rinse solution such as 
butyl cellosolve which is used extensively 
in the dry cleaning industry. In fact many 
of the watch rinse solutions prepared by 
the major oil companies are the same 
thing they sell to the dry cleaning industry 
for use on clothes. We sincerely hope that 
from all this mass of technical information 
that you have learned some things that 
will be of worthwhile value to you. 


E ARE deeply indebted to Mr. James 

O. Knudtson of Roseburg, Oregon, 
for lending us a copy of the little booklet 
which Patek-Phillipe of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, sent along with each one of their 
new 30-jewel automatic wrist watches. 
This booklet gives in plain English (that 
the purchaser can understand), without 
technical terms, some of the things the 
owner should know about his new watch. 
It comprises 32 pages and has very beauti- 
ful and expertly executed color illustra- 
tions. The watch does not have a regula- 
tor, but has eccentric discs (with slots 
which make them look much like screws) 
mounted on the top of the balance wheel 
which are turned either in or out to make 
the watch gain or lose. Another feature is 
that the oscillating weight is made of 18- 
karat gold which makes it weigh more than 
when some base metal is used. 
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The watch is adjusted to heat, cold, five 
»sitions and isochronism. It also has one 
* the new unbreakable mainsprings.— It 
1s a very unique setting mechanism in 
at the intermediate setting wheel is fitted 
1 a sliding lever, similar to the clutch 
ver. When the stem is in the winding 
sition, the sliding lever holds the inter- 
ediate setting wheel away from the min- 
e wheel so that they are not in mesh as 

the case in the usual watch. When you 
ull out the stem to set the watch, the 
utch slides down in the usual manner, 
nd the sliding arm slides in to mesh the 
eth of the intermediate setting wheel into 
oth the teeth of the minute wheel and the 
ontrate teeth of the clutch. You are there- 

y enabled to set the watch in the usual 

vanner. 

Of course the thing that impressed us 
10st was the space devoted to their use of 
1¢ oscilloscope. Near the center of the 
ook, on the left hand page is a beautiful 
atural color illustration of the screen of 
1e cathode ray tube showing the trace of 
1e escapement action. On the right hand 
age is printed the following: 
“Patek-Phillipe is probably the only factory 
1 the world to have a system of control where- 
y a final record can be made showing the beat 
f the vital escapement in the finished watch. 
This control is similar to a doctor's electro- 

cardiogram. 

“This picture shows the oscillogram of the 
noise produced by that escapement. It indicates 
the operation of the three principal parts: the 

vallest represents the impact point of the roller 
jewel and the pallet-fork; the second one show- 
ing the beginning of the impulse; and the larg- 
st one indicating the impact point between the 
escape wheel and pallet jewels.” 

No doubt all our readers realize the out- 
standing position of Patek-Phillipe. We 
feel that whenever a manufacturer of such 
a high reputation includes a colored illus- 
tration and such a statement in a booklet 
to be given to the watch owner when he 
purchases the watch that it conclusively 
proves the use of the oscilloscope is abso- 
lutely necessary to know the exact condi- 
tion of a watch. We know there are some 
who claim to be watchmakers who have 
been ‘‘pooh-poohing”’ the use of the oscillo- 
scope and in our opinion this statement by 
Patek-Phillipe, as well as those by Rolex 
and others, should make them feel rather 
“silly.” As soon as possible we will pub- 
lish a movie film which shows the oscillo- 
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grams of a complete revolution of an es- 
cape wheel which was sent to us by Mr. 
E. Borer, chief technician of the Rolex fac- 
tory in Bienne, Switzerland. This oscillo- 
graphic movie film shows the trace of each 
tooth as it passes over both the receiving 
and discharging pallet stones. 

You can be absolutely certain of one 
thing, the oscilloscope will clearly and in- 
stantly show you the mechanical faults in 
a watch that positively cannot be found 
by any other method. These are the very 
watches which cause some of your hardest 
headache come-backs because the fault may 
occur in as short a time as one millisecond, 
or even a fraction of a millisecond, or it 
may be so microscopically small that it can- 
not be seen with the most powerful loupe 
ever made. Yet that same fault will show 
up on the oscilloscope screen as large as 
your thumb. We have no pong tm to 
sell you, but if you could sit down beside 
us at the bench for just one day and watch 
us work, we ate positive you would leave 
with your mind definitely made up to own 
a good oscilloscope in the shortest possible 
time. 

Our immediately preceding articles on 
oil failure in watches has caused more com- 
ment pro and con than anything that has 
appeared in jewelry or horological maga- 
zines in the past fifty or so years. We are 
receiving mail from all over the world. 
Absolutely every watch repairman has 
praised our articles, for which we are truly 
thankful. 

We have received a letter from England 
enclosing the instruction sheet which ac- 
companies one of the British makes of 
watch cleaning machines. This British 
manufacturer recommends the use of toluol 
as a rinse solution. We have never used 
this chemical and therefore are unable to 
give you any information as to how satis- 
factory it is for use on watches. All we 
can give you is the following: 


Toluene. (Also known as toluol, methy- 
benzene, phenylmethane.) Obtained 
mainly from tar oil. 

Flammable, refractive liquid; benzene- 
like odor, very slightly soluble in water; 
miscible with alcohol, chloroform, ether, 
acetone, glacial acetic acid, carbon disulfide. 
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It is used chiefly in the manufacture of 
benzoic acid, benzaldehyde, explosives, 
dyes and many other organic compounds; 
also as a solvent in the extraction of vari- 
ous principles from plants. 

It is available in technical and reagent 
grades. 

We would be very much pleased to hear 
from any of our headers who have used 
toluene. We would like to know their ex- 
perience, whether or not it appeared to 
have any after effects on the oil, the finish 
of the metal parts of the watch, and any- 
thing else, either good or bad. From the 
foregoing chemical description, we are in- 
cued to believe it would be satisfactory 
for use as a rinse if one does not consider 
the flammability. We have no information 
on its toxicity and since this point is not 
mentioned in the source we used for our 
information, it probably is not harmful to 
humans. 

Did you ever take the cap off your can 
of rinse solution and smell the contents? 
Ever pour some of it out on top of your 
bench and try to set it afire? Did you ever 
believe you detected an odor of kerosene? 
We believe one of the commercially avail- 
able rinses does contain kerosene, and since 
this item was unintentionally left out of 
our previous articles, we give you the fol- 
lowing information: 


Kerosene. A mixture of petroleum hy- 
drocarbons, chiefly of the methane series 
having from 10 to 16 carbon atoms per 
molecule. It constitutes the fifth fraction 
in the distillation of petroleum (after the 
petroleum ethers and before the oils). A 
typical analysis of the kerosene fraction 
from mid-continent crude oil includes 
N-dodecane, three alkyl deriviates of 
benzene, naphthalene, 1- and 2-methyl, 
5-, 6-, 7-, 8-tetrahydronaphthalene. It is 
pale yellow or water-white in color; mo- 
bile, oily liquid. Characteristic, not all 
together disagreeable odor, insoluble in 
water. Miscible with other petroleum sol- 
vents. 

A water-white deodorized form of kero- 
sene is marketed under the trade name of 
Deobase. Kerosene is deodorized and de- 
colorized by washing with (fuming) sul- 
furic acid, followed by sodium plumbite 
solution and sulfur (doctor sweetening). 

It is used normally in kerosene lamps, 
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lares and stoves; as a degreaser and 
leaner in certain mechanical operations; 
n insecticides. 

Toxicity: Causes local irritation, drowsi- 
1ess, collapse, muscle twitching and coma. 
May cause damage to the heart, liver or 
<idneys. 

If you are not allergic to kerosene, we 
suggest you very carefully “sniff” your 
-inse solution. Sometimes it is difficult to 
determine a kerosene odor due to the fact 
hat Deobase (deodorized kerosene) could 
have been used. In cheaper grades of kero- 
sene it could be possible that it might con- 
tain minute quantities of sulfuric acid and 
sulfur. Would you use either of these in 
cleaning your watches? 

In many sections of the U. S., kerosene 
is incorrectly called “‘coal oil.” Coal oil 
is actually petroleum. Petroleum is also 
known as crude mineral oil; rock or coal 
oil; and seneca oil. 

If you will rub kerosene between your 
thumb and finger you will notice it is quite 
oily. We have used the rinse solution 
which we suspect of containing kerosene 
and have found that it leaves a film and 
does not completely evaporate in the heated 
dryer of the watch cleaning machine. We 
have also tested for an oily film and have 
found that a synthetic watch oil which nor- 
mally has a very high contact angle (there- 
fore does not spread), does not have a 
high contact angle and does spread very 
rapidly on jewel and metal surfaces that 
have been rinsed in this particular solution. 
In fact, in our own experience we have had 
a much greater percentage of oil failure 
come-backs from this particular rinse solu- 
tion than we have had from any other. 
We do not believe that kerosene (no mat- 
ter what name you give it) should be used 
in any watch rinse solution. We may be 
wrong on this, but do not believe we are. 
We are open to conviction. What has been 
your experience? Please write us. 


eo @ @ 

Here is a bit of news that may interest 
many of our readers. Within the past few 
months two new makes of watch timing 
machines have appeared on the market. 
If we remember correctly, one sells for 
$199.95, and the other make is being mar- 
keted in two forms, one selling for $290.00 
and the other for $375.00. We have not 
seen or used either of them, so would ap- 
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THE OSCILLOSCOPE—Continued 


preciate hearing from readers who have 
bought and are using either of them. 

We have received a very large response 
to our mention of the constructional faults 
in new watches. Everyone has asked that 
we identify the makes and models. To all 
of them we have replied in substance: 
“We have many friends among the whole- 
salers, importers and manufacturers of 
watches and would not wish to incur the 
ill will of any one of them, therefore we 
cannot give specific information as to 
makes and models.” We do believe, how- 
ever, that the man at the bench has enough 
troubles besetting him without having to 
spend hours on new watches to satisfy the 
purchaser that should have been right in 
the first place. We believe this information 
should be published, but who is to assume 
the responsibility ? 

For example, there is an automatic model 
in which the lower intermediate winding 
wheel bearing wears out egg-shape in a 
very few months. We have had at least a 
hundred of them within the past year and 
a half. What we have done is to “upright” 
the lower hole and friction in a train 
jewel. We have not had a single come- 
back as yet from this operation. One con- 
cern sold thousands of these watches and 
when you return one to them, they refuse 
to do anything about it. This has very 
materially affected the sale of their other 
line of watches, which incidentally happens 
to be a good line. We personally know 
many retail jewelers who have entirely dis- 
continued doing business with this concern. 
In fairness, however, we should say that 
the newer ones that have been coming 
through the past few months have corrected 
this fault. They have fitted hardened steel 
bushings in both the upper and lower auto- 
matic winding plates. Our experience with 
such bearings in other automatics has been 
satisfactory and we believe these hardened 
bearings will last the life of the watch. 

Then “‘scuttlebutt” has it that one con- 
cern had over 80,000 automatics returned 
to them within the first 90 days they were 
on the market. We personally had quite 
a few of this particular watch. Mostly the 
trouble was one of the pinions broke off 
the wheel of one of the automatic winding 
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wheels. To our knowledge this company 
has replaced free of charge with a new 
movement every one of the old ones that 
was returned to them. This is an excusable 
fault because they bought these watches 
with their name put on the dial and plates; 
therefore they should not be held — 
sible for any error of the concern which 
actually made the movement. This hap- 
pened to be a very reputable company, so 
the only damage done was the inconveni- 
ence to the customer being without a watch 
while the old one was sent in for exchange. 
We wish there were more companies who 
were as eminently fair with the retail cus- 
tomer and the trade. 


There is a watch in which there was con- 
siderable difficulty with the detent not hold- 
ing the stem in place. Owners were con- 
tinually losing their stems and crowns. 
This fault has been corrected in later 
models which have been out for some time. 
There are quite a few other constructional 
faults in other watches which we will men- 
tion from time to time in future articles. 

Quite often we are a little muddled in 
our mind as to what to write about. We 
know the things that interest us and which 
cause us trouble and headaches. We feel 
we are justified in believing others have 
the same troubles, so for that reason we 
have already written about some of these 
items. 

Let us take for example barometric pres- 
sure and humidity. Do you believe these 
things affect the running of a watch, either 
an expensive one or a cheap one? They 
certainly do. How much? Anywhere from 
zero to four or five seconds in 24 hours. 
Should we write an article about it? 

You work on a watch to bring it to an 
acceptable position rate only to have the 
customer continue to come in each week 
with a worse variation in rate than your 
timing machine chart shows. You check 
the watch again on your timing machine 
and it does not show any such rate as it 
does when carried. Do you know the 
cause? Just which one of these or a com- 
bination of two or more of them caused 
the trouble: Recovery rate, mean daily rate, 
isochronous rate, position rate, static poise 
rate, dynamic poise rate, change in ee. 
metric pressure, change in relatively hu- 
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ridity percentage, temperature rate, re- 
suming rate, the variation between mean 
caily rate and the rate in any one position, 
etc., etc., ad infinitum. 

Do you know what is causing the error? 
Ido you know if it can be corrected? Do 
you know what to do to correct the rate? 
l)on’t kid yourself that anyone of these 
t ings isn’t important. Also remember that 
‘when you take the rate on your timing 
1iachine, you have only the instantaneous 

‘atic position rate, which in far too many 
ases doesn’t mean a thing. It is the com- 
ination of these various things which de- 
ermines exactly what kind of time the 
vatch keeps for your customer. 

It all reduces itself to just one thing: 
Yo you really and truly want to be a better 
vorkman? Do you want to turn out better 
vork and thereby have better satisfied cus- 
omers? Don’t forget that a walking, talk- 
ng advertisement is the very best one you 
an possibly have. Sure, you have many 
ustomers who tell you their watch runs 
etter than it ever did before, but do you 
<now how much better still it would run 
if you had the know-how and put in possi- 
bly three to five minutes more work on the 
watch? If you adjust your watches to six 
positions, try this for a while: Discontinue 
using pendant up, pendant down, pendant 
right and pendant left. In their stead use 
for your vertical positions: Balance up 
(over the lever) , balance down (under the 
lever), lever horizontal receiving pallet 
stone up and lever horizontal discharging 
pallet stone up. Try it out for a month and 
see how much better your watches keep 
time. Then we will tell you what you did 
and why the watch kept better time. 

Another thing—ever notice that every 
new watch comes to you with the regulator 
exactly on the center? Yes, the watch did 
keep time within the factory established 
tolerances with the regulator exactly on the 
center while it was in the factory. Will 
the watch do it now? It is a hundred to 
one that it won't. Do you know what hap- 
pened? Do you know all the little things 
(call them ‘“‘tricks” if you like) that the 
factory adjuster used to bring the watch 
to time with the regulator exactly on the 
center? Rough handling, shipping, im- 
proper handling in repairing and several 
other things could have completely nulli- 
fied all of the things the factory adjuster 
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THE OSCILLOSCOPE—Continued 


did and the watch will not keep correct 
time with the regulator on the center. 

How about after you have finished over- 
hauling a watch. Can you put the regu- 
lator exactly on the center and get a satis- 
factory six-position rate on your timing 
machine? It isn’t hard if you know just 
what to do. Is this one of the things you 
might be interested in? 

Ever see a watch without a regulator? 
Yes, there are thousands of them. Ever 
try yourself to throw away the regulator 
and make the watch keep correct time? 
Many of the highest grade watches are 
made without a regulator. We have plenty 
of customers that we never touch the regu- 
lator on their watches. 

Do you know how to cement in a crystal 
so it will stay and not smear cement all 
over everything? Can you do a job that 
does not show that cement had been used ? 
Simple when you know how. Does that 
one interest you? 

Please do not get the idea that we 
“know it all” because we positively do not. 
We have “‘stickers, stoppers and come- 
backs” the same as you do. What we do is 
to really and sincerely try to determine the 
cause sO we can prevent it happening again. 
In a way we are like the late Will Rogers 
when he said, ‘‘All I know is what I read 
in the papers.’” All we know is what we 
learn by actual experience. 

During the past several months we have 
not published any of our correspondence 
although all those who wrote us did re- 
ceive a personal reply by mail. We have 
accumulated a lot of letters which we be- 
lieve are of general interest to our readers. 
In publishing these letters, we have omitted 
any repetition of items that have been cov- 
ered in other replies. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Mr. Anderson: 

I am a new subscriber to the American Hor- 
ologist and Jeweler magazine and therefore have 
missed the first few articles of your series about 
the ‘Watch Repairman and the Oscilloscope.” 
However, those articles that I have read are 
magnificent, especially the one relating to watch 
oil and the one about new watches and their 
servicing. We here feel that it is time someone 
in the watchmaking profession who has had the 
necessary experience should muster the courage 
to “stick their neck out’ and let the facts be 
published as they are without pulling punches. 
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It seems the repairmen are long overdue in 
receiving more consideration from the various 
watch factories, as well as in advancements in 
test and repair instruments of the nature of the 
oscilloscope. 

After reading only those recent articles of 
yours on the oscilloscope, we have become inter- 
ested enough in the instrument to consider set- 
ting one up in our repair shop here. We have 
discussed it with two different radio repairmen 
here and they are not familiar enough with our 
Paulson timing machine to be able to advise us 
on the hook-up. Could you find time to advise 
us a little more in detail as to how to hook up 
the oscilloscope? It is hooked up through the 
timing machine, is it not? 

Also, can you advise us as to whether or not 
the various specifications listed for the various 
sizes and makes of these instruments make any 
difference in the results to be obtained? That is 
to say such specifications as the “horizontal and 
vertical rate of travel,” etc. 

Hoping to hear from you at your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD C. Fiscus. 
Dear Mr. Fiscus: 

Thank you very much for your kind letter. It 
is letters like yours that make one feel their 
efforts are appreciated. It is too bad that you 
have not been an AH&J reader for years because 
you have missed many a worthwhile article on 
all kinds of horological subjects. Why not tell 
some of the other watchmakers around your 
town that they are really missing something 
worthwhile if they are not regular AH&J sub- 
scribers? After they have read just a few issues, 
they will thank you. 

With regard to the names of the makes of 
watches with constructional faults, I would have 
to give to this considerable thought before ‘“‘stick- 
ing my neck out” as you so aptly put it. Read 
what I said about this subject earlier in this 
article. There are those who feel that the watch- 
makers should find these things out for them- 
selves and not be told about them. I thoroughly 
agree with you that something along this line 
should be done, but by whom? 

There are several other watch faults that will 
be mentioned in forthcoming articles. I am try- 
ing to give information as to what the fault is 
without making it too plainly obvious as to the 
make and model. Those who have an oscillo- 
scope and are using it will readily identify the 
makes and models as they have already written 
me. Many have accurately put their finger on 
the offender, although I did not write and ac- 
knowledge they were right, and some miscalcu- 
lated. 

There are many instruments the watch repair- 
man could use to improve his work, cut down 
the time spent on each watch, turn out a better 
job with a much better average running rate. If 
you had ever worked in the repair department of 
one of the watch factories you would learn the 
very first day that we have thousands of un- 
qualified workmen who are runining watches 
every day. You would also grow tired quite 
quickly of the senseless, idiotic questions that 
you are asked. Many factories feel (and possibly 
rightly so) that there are far too many workmen 
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who could not use advanced, improved methods 
and instruments if they were made available to 
them. Take the Stroboscope for example. How 
many watch repairmen ever heard of it? How 
many know what it does? They are quite reason- 
able in price, the best ones costing under 
$200.00. Then there is the Vibrograf, Spirograf, 
Contour Projector and many other instruments 
that are of inestimable value to the good watch 
repairman. 

We were told quite emphatically by many 
when we started this series of articles that they 
would never “go over,” prove popular, be under- 
stood by the watch repairman, and a lot of other 
things. We did not then believe these things 
and even if there had ever been the slightest 
doubt in our minds, it has all been removed. 
We know there are many highly conscientious 
watch repairmen who strive every day to become 
better workmen. It is to them in particular that 
these articles appeal, regardless of their present 
state of efficiency and proficiency. 

Be careful in your purchase of an oscilloscope. 
There are 36 different makes on the market at 
the present time, ranging in price from just over 
$100.00 to around $12,000.00, and in size from 
2 inches to 7 inches. The lower-priced ones, in 
the $150.00 to $200.00 class are the ones which 
are best suited to our work, as we are not doing 
laboratory research. If you get one that is too 
sensitive, your trace will bounce all over the 
screen of the cathode ray tube and you will find 
great difficulty in trying to stabilize it. If you 
will write me the make and model you consider 
buying, I will gladly give you my opinion as to 
whether or not it will be satisfactory. 

As to connecting an oscilloscope to a Paulson 
Time-O-Graf: If you wish only the trace, con- 
nect the high side of the vertical input of the 
scope to the “hot” side of the headphone tip 
jacks and the ground side of the scope to the 
ground side of the headphone tip jacks. 

If you wish to have the “marker” signal to 
tell you which one of the escapement sounds is 
printing the timing machine chart, it would be 
better to have a radio repairman make the neces- 
sary connections for -you. This is quite simple. 
Tell him to wire in a double-throw, single-pole 
toggle switch. Connect the hot side of the phone 
tip jacks to one end of the toggle switch. Con- 
nect the other end of the switch to the grid pin 
of the 2050 tube (thyratron) socket. Connect 
the center of the switch to the high side of the 
vertical input of the scope. Connect the ground 
side of the vertical input of the scope to the 
ground side of the headphone tip jacks. With 
the switch thrown all the way over in one posi- 
tion you will have the regular trace the same as 
before. With the switch thrown to the other 
extreme position you will have the trace with 
the “marker” signal inserted. Some _ toggle 
switches have a center position which is neutral 
and with the switch in this position you will not 
have a trace of any kind, but will have the 
straight horizontal time base line only. 

If you wish to have the 60-cycle sine wave to 
determine the time duration of the escapement 
action, this, too, is quite simple on most scopes. 
Secure a 1 megohm potentiometer at any whole- 
sale radio parts house. Connect one end of the 
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THE OSCILLOSCOPE—Continued 


“pot” to the ground side of the vertical input 
of the scope. Connect the other end of the “pot” 
to the high side of the vertical input of the 
scope. Connect the center of the “pot” (slider) 
to one side of the filament of one of the ampli- 
fier tubes, but not over 6.3 volts. (2.5 volts is 
better. ) 

Most scopes already have either a 6.3-volt or 
a 2.5-volt A. C. connection brought out to a 
binding post on the front panel. You will find 
it marked either 2.5 V or 6.3 V 60-cycle, A. C. 
If there is such a connection or binding post on 
the front panel of the scope, then the center of 
the “‘pot’’ is connected to this post. If no bind- 
ing post, then the connection must be made in- 
ternally. You turn the slider of the “pot” until 
the 60-cycle sine wave is of whatever amplitude 
(height) you wish and you will see that the 
trace of the tick of the watch has been trans- 
ferred from the straight horizontal time base 
line to a 60-cycle sine wave. Of course the con- 
nections from the Time-O-Graf are left just as 
they were, that is you have both the Time-O- 
Graf and the ‘“‘pot’’ connected to the vertical in- 
put of the scope. 

It is not advisable to make the “pot’’ connec- 
tions permanent by soldering, as you will wish to 
switch from the 60-cycle sine wave to the straight 
horizontal time base line. To do this, you will 
have to disconnect the “pot.” I use “alligator” 
clips for my “pot” connections, so I can almost 
instantly connect in the “‘pot’’ or likewise take it 
out. Remember the old-time battery clips that 
we used on battery radios? “Alligator” clips are 
the same thing, only they are small, long and 
thin like an alligator’s jaws, being about the 
same diameter as a small lead pencil. I am sure 
your radio repairman knows what they are as 
he uses them with his test equipment. Do not 
leave the ‘“‘pot’’ permanently connected to the 
vertical input binding post of the scope. Connect 
the “pot” in only when you wish the 60-cycle 
sine wave. 

By varying the “sweep’’ knob on the front 
panel of the scope, you will be able to vary the 
number of cycles appearing on the face of the 
cathode ray tube. From peak to peak or valley 
to valley of each wave is 1/60th of a second, 
and dividing 60 into 1,000 (the number of milli- 
seconds in one second) gives you 16%, there- 
fore each sine wave is 16% milliseconds. If the 
first “pip” of your trace (watch tick) appears on 
the peak of one sine wave and the last pip ap- 
pears on the peak of the next sine wave, the time 
duration of the escapement action is 16% milli- 
seconds. 

- If you wish to know the exact number of 
sweeps per second, divide the number of sine 
waves appearing on the screen of the cathode ray 
tube into 60. For example, you have three sine 
waves appearing on the screen, dividing three 
into sixty gives twenty, which means you have a 
sweep rate of 20 per second. If there are four 
sine waves, the sweep rate is fifteen, if two sine 
waves, the sweep rate is thirty, and if only one 
sine wave, the sweep rate is sixty per second. 
You will find your most usable sweeps to be 
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twenty and thirty per second. Fifteen sweeps 

r second is somewhat too slow as there will 

a noticeable flicker in the trace. Sixty sweeps 
per second is too fast, because many watch tic 
have a time duration of more than 1/60th of a 
second. 

As already stated in my articles, any time dura- 
tion of the escapement action which exceeds 18 
to 20 milliseconds is not good. There is some- 
thing wrong with the watch which will have to 
be corrected. You will usually find it to be one 
of two things, bad oil or a ‘‘set’” mainspring, al- 
though a binding of any of the pivots can also 
cause a slow escapement action time. Binding 
pivots are rather difficult to determine in a watch 
that has not just recently been cleaned, because 
it is more than likely it is the oil or a bad main- 
spring. After you have carefully cleaned, oiled 
and overhauled a watch and the escapement ac- 
tion time is still over 18 or 20 milliseconds, then 
go looking for binding pivots. You can usually 
determine this beforehand, however, by testing 
the “back lash” after you have assembled and 
oiled the watch. 

I am sincerely trying to make my articles bene- 
ficial and to give the watch repairman at the 
bench some actually usable information each 
month. It is quite difficult at times to know just 
what the readers want, therefore I must guess. 
Through letters like yours, it gives me ideas to 
write on because if you are interested in one 
particular phase of a subject, it is reasonable to 
assume that others are interested, but just haven't 
bothered to write in. 

C. H. A. 


* * & 
Dear Mr. Anderson: 

I have just received my copy of the AH&J, and 
one of the first things I read is your material on 
the oscilloscope. Your experience with this de- 
vice is opening a new avenue of study into the 
complex behavior of the watch movement and of 
the escapement. If my praise for your work is 
of some encouragement, I feel that I have done 
some good. 

In the November, 1953, issue of the magazine, 
you make a statement on page 57, first column, 
to the effect that the roller table receives a lift 
of 30° to every 540° of the balance. I think 
you might be mistaken here. The 540° lift 
refers to a double oscillation, one impulse clock- 
wise of 270° (if the motion is ideal) and 270° 
in a counterclockwise motion. For each impulse 
of the fork to the roller by either the entrance 
pallet jewel or the exit pallet, the roller is in 
contact with the fork for 30° in a 3:1 ratio of 
the pallet fork and roller. The statement there- 
fore should be 60° to 540° and your calculations 
amended accordingly. In fact, the 30° referred 
to in many texts (including my own) is for 
drop lock on very finely adjusted escapements. 
It does not include slide which makes for an 
additional 3°. In most modern watches, even 
pocket sizes, the ratios are a little greater and 
the angular motion is closer to 12°. The propor- 
tion of roller contact and balance arc would be 
closer to 80°:540°. 

I'd like your reaction on this and would like 
to hear from you generally. I do enjoy your 
work. 


The American Horologist and Jeweler 
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A question was posed to me recently at “NJ” 
in regard to whether a balance actually came to 
a stop at the end of its motion or rather reversed 
its direction without ever actually stopping. My 
remarks were that the balance actually never did 
stop but made a sort of a script letter ‘“E” turn 
on its way back, using the space for side shake 
in the jewel to construct this maneuver. I won- 
der how the oscilloscope could discover if this 
is so, how the balance behaves at the point where 
it returns under the force of the spring. 

Good luck on your articles and I look eagerly 
forward to them. A little flub such as I caught 
happens all the time and it should not detract 
one degree to the effectiveness of your work. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
HEnryY B. FRIED. 
Dear Mr. Fried: 

Thanks very much for your most kind letter. 
A pat on the back from a man with the standing 
in horology that you have is most appreciated. 
There isn’t any doubt but that the oscilloscope 
not only will but has completely changed the 
thinking of many of the world’s outstanding hor- 
ologists. May I cite my statement made in a for- 
mer issue: “There is no such thing as drop lock 
in a running watch that is in good condition. 
There is only safety lock and total lock.” As my 
articles progress, I will cite many other things 
that have been popular beliefs but are complete- 
ly disproven by the oscilloscope. I am indeed 
fortunate in that I am able to correspond regu- 
larly with some of the world’s most outstanding 
horological oscillographers. So far we all agree 
in our findings. Probably the only difference be- 
tween the others and myself is that I have been 
publishing a very few of my findings. 

With regard to the statement in the Novem- 
ber issue of AH&J, I believe we are looking at 
the matter from different viewpoints. As I inter- 
pret your letter, you start with the balance at 
rest on the line of centers. From here it does 
move 270° (in a watch in good condition) 
either in a clockwise or a counterclockwise direc- 
tion. But let me ask you a question: If the bal- 
ance is on the line of centers, hasn’t the roller 
table advanced from the time the roller jewel 
first struck the fork slot at entry to begin the 
unlocking action to the line of centers? Wouldn't 
this be equal to half the lift or 15° (not count- 
ing the degrees of lift lost in unlocking) ? There- 
fore the lift would only be 15° out of 270°, or 
in other words, that part of the lift which is left 
after the balance has passed the line of centers. 

My statement that the lift was 30° out of a 
total of 540° is explained as follows: We start 
with the balance stopped dead (notice I said 
“stopped dead”) at the end of the balance arc, 
and in a total balance arc of 540° this would 
be 270° beyond the line of centers (either clock- 
wise or counterclockwise). The balance travels 
back from its stopping point 270° to the line 
of centers and on 270° more to the other end 
of the balance arc, where it again stops. During 
this 540° motion the balance passed through a 
30° lift. Do you agree? 

To put it another way, let us say we have a 
lift of 30°, half of which is on each side of the 
line of centers. The balance has reached the end 
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THE OSCILLOSCOPE—Continued 


of its swing and is stopped, then it starts its re- 
turn swing. It swings 255° from its stopped 
position without any contact with the roller 
‘ewel, the last 15° to the line of centers the 
roller jewel theoretically is in contact with the 
fork slot. Then on the other side of the line of 
centers, the roller jewel is in contact with the 
fork slot for the other 15°, and the remaining 
255° is free swing. I believe the confusion came 
about by my starting with the end of the swing 
of the balance and your reasoning started with 
the line of centers. Of course we have left out 
all consideration of slide, pivot slap, loss lift 
and several other things. We are dealing with 
a theoretically correct escapement. 

It is true that many workmen at the bench 
open up the banking pins until they have a total 
lever travel of 13° or more. Later on I will 
publish some oscillograms showing what this 
does, as well as some oscillograms with the es- 
capement set just as close as it is humanly pos- 
sible without tripping. I have some very fine 
watches of my own in which I have adjusted the 
escapement until you cannot see any slide even 
with an 18X loupe. There is just enough free- 
dom all around for the watch to run beautifully. 
One of these watches runs within 3 to 4 seconds 
a month and the other one has never been off 
more than 5 seconds in a month. I attribute this 
to changes in barometric pressure and humidity, 
and I’m sure I cannot do anything about either 
of these two things. 

With regard to your question as to whether 
or not the balance actually stops at the end of 
its swing, or merely reverses direction. Anyone 
with any knowledge of motion will readily agree 
that any object cannot be moving in a given di- 
rection then suddenly reverse itself and go 
(180°) in a diametrically opposite direction 
without coming to a dead stop. I say the bal- 
ance does stop, but perhaps I have a different 
definition for the word stop. If you mean the 
cessation of all motion, then the balance does 
stop. I include in this any pivot slap or side 
play of the pivots. As the balance swings out 
toward the end of its swing, the force of the 
hairspring winding up or unwinding does throw 
the balance pivots to one side of the jewel hole, 
but stop and reason it out even if you do not 
use an oscilloscope or a stroboscope. Doesn't 
the force or tension of the hairspring increase 
gradually as the balance swings out until this 
force overcomes the motion or impulse given to 
the balance? Since this hairspring force is grad- 
ually increasing (either winding or unwinding) 
during the time such change in hairspring force 
is taking place, wouldn’t this change in force 
exert a lateral pressure on the balance pivots 
moving the pivot over to the side of the jewel 
hole? Remember that at the end of the balance 
swing the hairspring is at maximum tension and 
when the balance is on the line of centers the 
hairspring is under no tension whatsoever. This 


is plainly visible in nearly all of my oscillograms, 
although I have not up to now tried to point 
it out to the readers. 

If you will carefully examine groups four and 












five of the oscillograms, the little short (in 
height) pips appearing near the horizontal time 
base line are pivot slap. If you will carefully 
analyze any oscillogram you will see that there 
are many sounds of the escapement superimposed 
one upon the top of another. In some places 
you will find four or five sounds of lesser ampli- 
tude impressed upon the sounds of greater ampli- 
tude. Later on I will publish some oscillograms 
with arrows pointing out the peaks of various 
pips that are all superimposed one upon the 
other. 

There are those who say that the balance does 
not stop, but that it merely reverses direction. 
Here again it depends entirely upon your defini- 
tion of the word stop. If you mean the cessation 
of all motion, then it does stop. If you mean 
that the stopping time is of the nature of 
1/10,000th or even 1/100,000th of a second, 
then you might say that the balance does not 
stop, since such a minute period of time was 
occupied by the stop. Later on I will publish 
oscillograms showing a balance stop as short as 
1/100,000th of a second. If the stop time is of 
the order of less than 1/5,000th of a second or 
more, the watch is not in good condition and 
will not be a good timekeeper. The stop time 
must be 1/10,000th of a second or less for the 
watch to be in good condition and keep good 
time. 

The subject is just a little complicated for the 
average man at the bench to understand without 
using several rather complicated drawings, but 
someone like yourself would understand it in- 
stantly once you saw it on the screen of the 
cathode ray tube. Then there is another method 
to prove the balance stops, without resorting to 
higher mathematics, the stroboscope. If you 
have a “strobe” throw it on a few balances and 
watch what happens. While you are at it, throw 
it on the pallets and watch the impulse, unlock- 
ing and locking actions. 

Please understand me, I have absolutely no de- 
sire to find fault with anything you have said. 
You have your reasons for believing as you do, 
especially since you are one of the horological 
editors of one of the jewelry trade papers and 
likewise the head of the horological department 
of one of our most outstanding schools. For my- 
self, I’m just one of the thirty-odd thousand who 
make their living by repairing watches at the 
bench in a jewelry store. Through mutual under- 
standing and exchange of information with such 
men as yourself, the science of horology will ad- 
vance by leaps and bounds in the foreseeable 
future. 

Please allow me to assure you of my very best 
wishes and feel free to write me at any time you 
may desire. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Cc. 


* * 
Dear Mr. Anderson: 

We have followed with great interest your 
articles on the oscilloscope and are thoroughly 
convinced that we must have one. 

I enjoyed very much January’s article on watch 
oiling. As you know, there have been numerous 
articles written and inquiries sent in pertaining 
to the oil problem. The procedure we have been 
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using is to peg all jewel holes and polish with 
swabs. However, before pegging we dip the 
pegwood into “‘are-tol’” which is a Moebius prod- 
uct made in Switzerland to prevent the spreading 
of oils. By following this procedure we have 
not had too much trouble with oil. The ques- 
tion in my mind is, “Do you, using benzol and 
carbon tetrachloride, polish and peg your jewel 
holes or can you now eliminate this?’’ Person- 
ally, I have always felt that after pegging and 
wiping there was always the chance | leaving 
particles in or on the jewels which might serve 
as a wick to carry the oil to the plate. Needless 
to say, we blow them thoroughly with the bel- 
lows before assembling. As you know, it would 
save a lot of time if we could eliminate this. 

Regarding “uprighting,” you must have had 
about the same experience with your Seitz fric- 
tion jeweling outfit as we did. We tried using 
the uprighting pump center tool in the jewel 
hole which was to remain stationary. This was 
not satisfactory. We then did them in the lathe 
using either be plate or cement chuck lining 
up the hole in the plate if it was the bridge that 
was off, then mount the bridge and bore to fit 
a larger jewel. We have also several times taken 
both jewels out and assembled the bridge or 
cock to the plate, then using the Seitz jeweling 
tool we enlarge the hole which is to remain sta- 
tionary and go on through this one to ream the 
lower hole to the same size and upright with it. 
Would you please advise what you think of this? 
It seems to do a fairly good job. 

Sincerely, 
HuGH P. ABREY 
Dear Mr. Abrey: 

I am not acquainted with Moebius “are-tol,” 
therefore cannot give you any opinion or sugges- 
tions. I have used the Chronax “Epilame” and 
did not like it. I thought it did more harm 
than good. 

We know many watch repairmen who are 
using the benzol and carbon tetrachloride rinse 
that neither peg nor swab their jewels and seem 
to have perfectly satisfactory results. We, our- 
selves, believe in pegging and swabbing and 
that is what we do to our own watches. We feel 
that taking this precaution prevents the possibil- 
ity of oil failure come-backs. 

We know of many trade shops that do not 
take their watches apart, therefore could not pos- 
sibly peg and swab the jewels. The work from 
some of these shops gives plenty of trouble after- 
ward and have to be recleaned in the proper 
manner,- You should see the oscillograms of 
these watches. I have never seen a good oscillo- 
gram from a watch cleaned in such a manner. 
Having worked in trade shops (especially to 
learn what they do and do not do), we know 
how most of them do their work. They take 
every possible short-cut. We definitely do not 
recommend the use of trade shop methods, espe- 
cially in smaller communities where you know 
everyone and everyone knows you. There are 
jewelers in large cities who unfortunately do not 
figure on the customer ever returning to their 
store, therefore they do not care what is done or 
how it is done. They figure they will get you 
once only and that they had better get all they 
can at that time. I have actually seen them de- 
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THE OSCILLOSCOPE—Continued 


liberately break balance staffs, run a screwdriver 
through a hairspring, and many other things 
when they thought the customer was about to 
walk out and not leave their watch for repair. 
You cannot possibly do such things in a com- 
munity such as yours. To properly peg and swab 
all the jewels doesn’t take even a minute, so 
why not do it and avoid one more source of 
come-backs ? 

Using some of the attachments, you are sup- 
posed to be able to do uprighting with the Seitz 
jeweling tool. I have met very, very few work- 
men who could actually do it. Yes, the tool will 
do the job, if you use it right, but the chance of 
slippage is too great to try it. The correct method 
is to either use a face plate or a flat face cement 
chuck and a slide rest. Don’t try to cut the hole 
out with a hand graver, the possibility of get- 
ting the hole absolutely true is too remote. 

Cc. 8: A. 


* * * 


Dear Mr. Anderson: 

I have followed your articles on the “Watch 
Repairman and the Oscilloscope” with great in- 
terest. 

I owned one of the first timing machines that 
came to my town back in '35 or ‘36. Naturally 
I am interested in such gadgets. 

I own a WatchMaster at present and intend 
to get an oscilloscope to use with this machine, 
but am not sure what to buy. I am sending you 
a catalog which lists three different oscilloscopes. 
Now the question is, which of these should I 

et? I would like to get the kit and assemble 
it myself, but wonder if this would be a suitable 
scope. Do you know of other scopes that would 
be more suitable? Any information will be 
greatly appreciated. 
Yours truly, 
WINFRED LINDER 


Dear Mr. Linder: 

With regard to purchasing an oscilloscope, the 
cheaper ones are by far the best for our use. 
Since most of your work will be done by visual 
inspection of the trace as it appears on the screen 
of the- cathode: ray tube, I most emphatically 
recommend the largest tube face possible. At 
the present time this means seven inches. 

The first two oscilloscopes mentioned in your 
letter have far too great a sensitivity. You will 
experience. considerable difficulty in stabilizing 
your trace with either one of these, as the trace 
will bounce all over the screen. Remember back 
a few months where I said I was getting a new 
oscilloscope, then had to return it to the factory 
as it wasn’t satisfactory? That was the second 
oscilloscope mentioned in your letter. 

I do not recommend the purchase and assem- 
bly of oscilloscope kits. You would have to be 
a pretty good electronic engineer to make it work 
properly. It isn’t just a matter of screwing down 
a few'parts and soldering some wires. There are 
some very critical adjustments which will have 
to be made and you will have to know what you 
are doing. The instruments needed to make these 
adjustments will cost you as much as four or five 


72 


good scopes would cost. 

The more one knows of electronic engineering, 
the less likely they are to buy a kit and assemble 
it. You will be much better off to stick to a 
standard, factory-made instrument. Select some 
others and write me what they are, then I'll tell 
you if I think they will be satisfactory. 

CS. HB. mk. 


%* * * 


Dear Mr. Anderson: 

We are writing to you for some information. 
First, what is an oscilloscope? Where can one 
be obtained? The cost? 

Thanking you for any information that you 
can give us. 

Sincerely, 
GorMAN Dye, Jr. 
Dear Mr. Dye: 

Just three short, simple questions. But, oh 
brother, what a big book could be written to 
answer them fully and correctly. 

Up to now, I have not published any picture 
of any model oscilloscope because I did not wish 
anyone to think I was thereby recommending any 
particular make of instrument, as there are 36 
different makes now on the market. 

Have you ever seen a television set? Radar? 
Sonar? If you have seen any of these, then you 
have seen an oscilloscope, because that is exactly 
what each of these three things actually are. 
However, in each of these cases, certain of the 
adjustments regularly found on the front panel 
of an oscilloscope have been placed inside the 
instrument where the user cannot get at them. 

An oscilloscope will display on the face of a 
fluorescent tube a wavy line which is the sound 
wave of any type of a sound or an electrical im- 
pulse. It will also show anything else that is 
capable of being converted into an electrical im- 
pulse. For example, a microphone picks up the 
sound waves of a voice, a band, etc., and con- 
verts these sound waves into an electrical im- 
pulse. The oscilloscope turns these electrical im- 
pulses back into waves which are seen on the 
screen of the cathode ray tube as a glowing fluo- 
rescent line or lines. 

Another example would be to use an oscillo- 
scope as an extremely accurate thickness gauge 
where it would show differences of thickness of, 
say, one-millionth of an inch or less. This could 
be accomplished by having a set gauge of a pre- 
determined thickness, then anything thicker try- 
ing to pass through the gauge would make an 
electrical contact which would be displayed on 
the screen of the cathode ray tube. A thin finger 
could be adjusted so that it would make contact 
with any article of the correct thickness but 
would not contact anything that was under in 
thickness. The amount of displacement of the 
finger could likewise be observed on the screen 
of the cathode ray tube. 

Automobile manufacturers and some dealers 
are using oscilloscopes to tell which cylinder is 
not firing correctly, if one cylinder is receiving 
a richer gas mixture than the others, and a thou- 
sand and one other things. There are so many 
thousands of uses of the oscilloscope that it 
would not be possible for anyone to enumerate 
all of them. In fact I do not believe any one 
person knows therm all. John Rider has written 
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an encyclopedia un the oscilloscope of more than 
1,000 814x11-inch pages and he readily admits 
he has only scratched the surface. 

I feel sure you must have some radio, FM or 
TV servicemen in your city who use the oscillo- 
scope every day in their repair work, as it is 
absolutely impossible to properly service either 
FM or TV without the use of an oscilloscope. I 
would like to see someone Fagan adjust the 
discriminator in an FM radio set without an 
oscilloscope. They would be most happy to 
show you their instrument in operation and to 
give you some idea of what they do with it 
every day. Then in turn you would be interested 
in seeing the oscillograms of a watch tick which 
have been published in the AH&J. 

Oscilloscopes can purchased from any 
wholesale house that sells radio repair parts. 
There are 36 different makes on the market. 
The price starts just above $100.00 and runs up 
into many thousands, depending on how com- 
plicated the scope is. They do not have a retail 
price as they are sold to radio repair men for 
service work and have only one price—the same 
as all other electronic service ——. 


* * « 
Dear Mr. Anderson: 

I have noticed that your column in the AH&J 
magazine has been increasing in size. Glad of it 
because I really do find it enlightening and also 
enjoyable. The latter is a rather rare quality. 
Not too many technical articles are very readable. 

After January’s column, I should think that 
you would receive some activity from companies 
that market rinsing solutions! 

Best regards. 

Yours truly, 
JAMEs O. KNUDTSON 
Dear Mr. Knudtson: 

Many, many thanks “for them kind words,” 
they are sure appreciated. 

You may have noticed that I have used the 
Patek-Phillipe booklet which you so kindly lent 
me. Certainly when a company of Patek- 
Phillipe’s standing makes such a statement to 
the watch owner there can be no further ques- 
tion in any watch repairman’s mind as.to the 
importance and necessity of the use of the 
oscilloscope. 

As to the size of my column, I am not the 
publisher, but I understafid that the size of my 
column is governed by thé space available and 
the reader interest. The latter is shown by the 
number of letters that aré written in. Any pub- 
lisher likes to know that What he 1s publishing 
is interesting to his readers, therefore everyone 
who is interested in any specific article should 
take the time to write in and say so. It only 
takes a few seconds to write out a two-cent post 
card. Possibly the more that write in stating they 
like “The Watch Repairman and the Oscillo- 
scope” the larger this department may become. 

You are right, the first make scope men- 
tioned in your letter is the one I am using, but 
it is the cheaper seven-inch model, not the ex- 
pensive one. 

I have not as yet (at the time this is being 
written) heard from any of the rinse manu- 
facturers, although it is possible that the editor 
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may have heard.* However, I think it advisable 

to read the entire series of articles, then form 

opinions. Hope you like the entire series and 

that you get something worthwhile out of them. 
Cordially, 

* (See page 76.—Ed.) C. H. A. 


Dear Mr. Anderson: 

I have been reading all your articles since 
they appeared in A.H.&J., and sure do enjoy 
them very much. A few years ago, after I bought 
my WatchMaster, I wondered if an oscilloscope 
could be used to analyze watch repair problems. 
Time passed with that idea in mind, but I just 
didn’t know how to start. Now your oscilloscope 
column will be all the help I'll need. 

Your article on the cause of oil failure in 
watches and rough holes in jewels is what I 
like, it sure helps. Oil failure, I just couldn’t 
put my finger on it, when some were out 3 or 
4 years and then some came back in 3 or 4 
months with the oil dried out or gummy. It has 
been my opinion that so many repairmen make 
mistakes and bad jobs because they lack in- 
formation on simple, easy cleaning jobs. And 
every repairman beams when a customer comes 
in and says, “Boy, my watch sure keeps good 
time since you fixed it.” Makes working worth- 
while, mentally and financially. With men like 
you, Mr. J. E. Coleman and Mr. W. H. Samelius 
and others as capable of writing articles, more 
men will be able to do a better job and raise 
the standard of watch repairing. 

Yours sincerely, 

GEorRGE K. NorBERG. 

P. S. I'll soon be able to buy an oscilloscope. 
My oscilloscope “kitty’’ is just about enough. 
Dear Mr. Norberg: 

Sure glad to know you are getting something 
out of these articles. 

Possibly the main difference in what I write 
and what appears in other magazines is that I 
work at the bench every day the same as you 
or any other watch repairman does, so all my 
citations are from actual cases just as they go 
across my bench rather than theory. Then too, 
I sincerely try to stay away from merely rewrit- 
ing some text book or what someone else has 
already written. I really do my best to give the 
readers information that has not been available 
elsewhere. 

Keep your eyes open, some highly important 
things will be covered in forthcoming articles. 

C. HA. 
Dear Mr. Anderson: 

This short letter is to ask a few questions but 
mostly it is to tell you how much I appreciate 
your articles on the oscilloscope, especially the 
cause of oil failures. The best darn thing I’ve 
read! I’m always (like everyone) meaning to 
write my comments about something to my con- 
gressman or favorite horologist magazine or 
something, but I never seem to get around to it, 
but this is so good, I couldn’t resist a pat on 
the back. 

I certainly agree with you on the subject of 
publishing the construction faults of watches 
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and I for one, would like to know the line of 
watches which have the trouble with rough 
jewel holes and the line with the out-of-upright 
pallet arbors. 

Can carbon tetrachloride and benzol be or- 
dered from such outfits as Standard Oil or some 
chemical supply house which do not can their 
product? 

I certainly like your approach and style of 
writing. It ought to soak in on anyone. 

Thanks for your time. 

Sincerely, 

JEAN W. FRANCIS. 
Dear Mr. Francis: 

I know that Americans are prone to put 
things off and depend upon someone else to do 
things. “Let George do it’. as the saying goes, 
and it is seldom if ever done. So glad you did 
not continue your procrastination this time and 
thanks for your enthusiastic letter. 

My experience has been that when a watch 
repairman knows what the construction faults 
are that it is very easy for him to determine by 
close observation which watches contain them. 

It is my belief that if these faults were prop- 
erly brought to the attention of the retail trade 
that manufacturers, importers and wholesalers 
would be more careful as they would most cer- 
tainly not like to see these faults printed with 
their names attached. 

You should not have trouble in obtaining any 
of the chemicals mentioned in my articles. They 
are regularly obtainable from wholesale chemical 
houses. They will sell you at their regular whole- 
sale prices if you will buy from them in their 
standard container sizes. Look in the yellow 
pages of the telephone directory of any city with 
wholesale houses. 

C.F. A. 
Dear Mr. Anderson: 

I would like to impose on your good nature 
and ask you some questions about your articles 
in the A. H. & J. 

I was very impressed with your article on oil 
failure. I am a newer repairman and have thrown 
away oil that was not too old because of its 
apparent failure. 

First, do you keep a bottle of oil until it is 
used or do you discard it after a period of time? 

Second, the rinse I use comes in a can; can 
you tell me a brand that comes in a jug, not 
too large, as I don’t use a large quantity ? 

Third, will you name the line that has the 
rough holes throughout the entire line, and the 
line that has the lower balance jewel too deep? 

Four, please explain the uprighting operation. 

Many, many thanks. I enjoy your articles very 
much. Keep up the good work. I like your 
examples of doing, as in how you oil the watch. 
If you do not feel free to answer all of these 
questions, I will understand. Thanks. 

Yours 


Dear Mr. Knott: 

To answer your questions: 

1. I usually use a bottle of oil until it is 
down to about one drop. It isn’t Maxwell House 
Coffee, but it is good to the last drop. Above 
all else, keep your oil in the dark at all times. 
That is, keep the bottle in the box it came it, 


KENNETH L. KNoTT. 
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or if it didn’t come in a box, then put it in one. 
Keep it stoppered up at all times and keep the 
stopper tight so no air can get in. A cool, dry 
place is best; positively not in a heavy humidity. 

2. As far as I know there is no rinse that 
comes in a jug, at least not at present. Neither 

) I know why the inhibitor could not be left 
cut and the rinse packaged in a glass jug. 

3. You will find the answer to this one else- 
where in this article. 

4. I do not feel that up to the time this is 
being written that there were sufficient requests 

1r the information on uprighting, therefore I 
m not publishing the information at this time. 
fowever, to each one who did write in, I am 
ending a typewritten article explaining it in 
jetail. The same applies to what I said about 
isochronism in a former article. 

Since you are in one of the largest cities of 
your state, I am quite sure you will find many 
wholesale chemical companies listed in the yel- 
low pages of your telephone directory who not 
only can but will sell you any chemicals that you 
may need. 

C: BH: A. 
Dear Mr. Anderson: 

All the men in the repair department of the 
tore where I am employed read your latest 
urticle on oil failure with great interest. All 
gree with you 100%. Keep more articles like 
this coming each month. They are very inter- 
esting and make sense from start to finish. 

We are having plenty of trouble with a cer- 
tain well-known make of watch and we were 
wondering if it could be the same one you re- 
ferred to in your article that was coming from 
the factory with rough jewel holes. We would 
be very grateful if you would tell us which line 
of watches you had reference to. Also the ones 
that had the pallet arbors out of upright. The 
one with the balance hole jewel frictioned in 
too deep. 

Also explain your method of “uprighting.” 
We have the equipment to do it with. 

Again let me congratulate you on the fine 
irticles you have contributed to the repair trade 
and keep more coming. 

CLAuDE A. HENDERSON. 


Dear Mr. Henderson: 

Glad to know all the boys in your repair de- 
partment read these articles. Also glad to know 
they agree 100% on the oil failure problem. 
All the cases I write about are actual and not 
theoretical. 

I sincerely hope something will be accom- 
plished toward giving out complete and accurate 
information .about watches with constructional 
faults. Take the automatic where the pinions of 
the second and third automatic winding wheels 
break off. The one where the oscillating weight 
bearing looks as thotigh it had been liberally 
coated with powdered rouge. Ever notice how 
badly cut and worfi’ the post becomes in just a 
few months? Théfre are many more which I will 
mention from time to time. 

Have you run across any of the new watches 
where the hairspring acts like it had been drawn 
from “stove pipe wire’? It sure looks and acts 
like it. Be extremely careful how you remove 
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THE OSCILLOSCOPE—Continued 


the balance from the watch and above all else, 
don’t bend that hairspring, you are in for trou- 
ble if you do. E 
As long as fellows like you continue to write 
in, these articles will continue. There is one 
thing though, I wish more would write in and 
tell what they wish written up, oscillograms of 
what faults they would like to see, etc. How 
about it? It only takes a minute and a two-cent 


post card. 
C. H. A. 
x 2 © 


Mr. Orville R. Hagans 

American Horologist & Jeweler 

P. O. Box 7127, Capitol Hill Station 
Denver 6, Colorado 


Dear Mr. Hagans: 

As an interested reader as well as an adver- 
tiser in your very good magazine, I read every 
article in every issue. 

Again, as you know my primary interest is 
in watch repairing and the article by Mr. Carl H. 
Anderson on “The Cause of Oil Failure in 
Watches” prompts me to write an answer both 
in behalf of my company and in the interest 
of the watchmakers who have read this article 
and may draw improper conclusions. 

You have visited my plant in Arlington and 
know that our very complete laboratory is in 
charge of a graduate chemist and that we are 
constantly working on all allied items whether 
of our manufacture or not in the interest of 
better watch repairing. 

In all fairness to ourselves and to your watch- 
maker readers, I feel that the following answer 
to Mr. Anderson should be published in full: 

Mr. Anderson’s article on the cause of oil 
failure in watches was unfortunately based on 
two entirely incorrect premises, namely that 
watch oils are consistently good and that tin 
cans are consistently bad and therefore the cause 
of come-backs and complaints to the watchmak- 
ers. For purposes of brevity we have adopted 
the question and answer format. 

Ques. Are all watch lubricating oils of 
g00d quality? 

Ans. No. As determined by the United 
States Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington and by our own laboratory, most 
oils fail to pass one of the first tests, 
known as the spreading test. When so 
tested most oils excepting a few of the 
newer synthetic ones spread out very 
badly, evaporate completely or in part, 
or gum up. These synthetic oils have be- 
gun to appear only during the last decade. 

Ques. Can any flux get into a can from 
the side seam? 

Ans. No. When a can is properly made 
by soldering on the outside as is done 
with food cans and L & R cans, no flux 
can possibly get into the tin can. 

Ques. Would lacquered cans be ad- 
vantageous? 

Ans. No. Flakes of lacquer would 
separate from the can and eventually get 
into the watch parts. 








Ques. Is the test conducted by Mr. An- 
derson by placing oil on a piece of flux 
of any value? 

Ans. No. This test is absurd since any 
like amount of almost any chemical would 
destroy the watch oil. 

Ques. Do all watch rinsing solutions 
contain inhibitors? 

Ans. No. Only those rinses made from 
dangerous chemicals require an inhibitor. 

Ques. What is the purpose of an in- 
hibitor? 

Ans. It is placed in carbon tetrachloride 
and other chlorinated solvents to slow 
down the formation of hydrochloric acid 
and has no relation whatsoever to the 
container. 

Ques. Does carbon tetrachloride always 
form hydrochloric acid? 

Ans. Yes. That is why the rinse sug- 
gested by Mr. Anderson is so dangerous. 
As the carbon tetrachloride evaporates off 
it forms hydrochloric acid, which especi- 
ally in damp weather, starts a corrosive 
action. This action even if not visible 
has already done the damage, and given 
the right conditions will soon be apparent 
in the form of a rust film. This un- 
fortunately, many watchmakers have prov- 
en for themselves. 

Ques. Is benzol also dangerous? 

Ans. Yes. Benzol is also very corrosive. 
You can prove this by removing the blue 
film from a piece of watch spring steel. 
Cut the steel in three equal parts and 
place one piece in each of three separate 
test tubes. In one tube place carbon tetra- 
chloride so that the piece is only half 
immersed. Do the same with benzol and 
L & R Rinse. Stopper the tubes and let 
stand. In time carbon tetrachloride and 
benzol will rust the steel but not L & R 
Rinse. 

Ques. Is there any other danger in the 
use of carbon tetrachloride and benzol? 

Ans. Definitely. According to ‘Toxic 
Solvents’”’ by Ethel Browning published in 
1953 by Erward Arnold Co., London, 
England: “Carbon tetrachloride is a nar- 
cotic, unconsciousness may occur within 
one or two minutes of exposure to high 
concentrations such as would be pro- 
duced by fire extinguishers or by escape 
of fumes. The most frequent cause of 
death is severe injury to the liver or 
kidneys or both. The lungs also may 
show severe injury. As for benzol (ben- 
zene) it is absorbed chiefly by inhalation 
and passes with great rapidity from the 
lungs into the blood stream. Some ab- 
sorption may take place through the skin 
—apart from its defatting action on the 
skin. It is a powerful narcotic with the 
obvious consequences of collapse and un- 
consciousness. If inhaled in moderately 
high concentration it is an insidious de- 
stroyer of vital blood forming tissues, 
with little or no premonitory warning of 
ill health.” 
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Ques. Is benzol also a serious fire 
hazard? 

Ans. Yes. Benzol is highly inflamma- 
ble and will ignite from an open flame 
even some distance away or from static 
electricity. 

Ques. Does L & R Rinse contain car- 
bon tetrachloride, benzol or an inhibitor? 

Ans. Not one drop of any of these 
materials. 

Ques. Will L & R evaporate complete- 
ly if used properly? 

Ans. Yes. It does not leave an oily 
film like inferior watch rinses nor does 
it leave a film of inhibitor as does car- 
bon tetrachloride. 

Ques. What will this film do to watch 
oils? 

Ans. It will dilute them, destroy their 
action or cause them to spread oil over 
the watch with subsequent evaporation 
of the oil. 

Ques. Are all or even most rinses made 
by one oil company? 

Ans. No. L & R Rinse is especially 
made to L & R specificiations. Other 
brands of rinses are made by many com- 
panies and that is why there is so much 
difference between rinses. 

Ques. Can watch oils vary from bottle 
to bottle and season to season? 

Ans. Yes. 

Ques. Is watch lubricating oil made 
by motor oil manufacturers as Mr. Ander- 
son implies? 

Ans. No. Motor oils and watch oils 
are entirely different. Motor oils must 
spread out and lubricate the entire en- 
gine. Watch oils, however, must stay in 
one spot and not spread, else they will 
lubricate the whole watch and having 
moved away from the pivot holes, will 
leave these dry. Therefore, an oil that 
“spreads very rapidly” is a very inferior 
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oil. 

Ques. Why didn’t watchmakers have 
as much trouble with oil years ago? 

Ans. According to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards before World War I watch oils were 
made from a very specialized source. This 
source was no longer available during 
that war and substitutes appeared. From 
then on the oil difficulties started. 

The foregoing questions and answers are the 
results of laboratory experiments which are 
available to any of your readers in any specific 
request which they may wish to make. 

Very truly yours, 
L & R MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Max A. Lazarus, President. 

- 6.2% 


Mr. Max A. Lazarus 
L & R Manufacturing Company 
577. Elm Street 
Arlington, New Jersey 
Dear Mr. Lazarus: 
Your recent letter to Mr. Hagans has been 
referred to me since I am the author of the 
article in question. Since your letter was written 
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before the entire article had been published I 
feel it would be advisable to withhold any reply 
on my part until you have had the opportunity 
to read all that I have written. 

Due to mechanical limitations of space the 
entire article was not printed in the January 
issue. It was continued in the February issue, 
and will not possibly be completed until the 
April issue. I do agree with many of the things 
in your letter, and you will find them in the 
March issue. 

After you have had the opportunity to read 
the entire article, if you still feel you wish a 
reply to your original letter, or you wish to 
amend your letter in any way, I shall be glad 
to answer in detail. 

There is nothing in the article anywhere which 
was intended as a comment on your products. 

Sincerely yours, 
Carl H. Anderson 
a, 


Editor's Note: On February 23, 1954 the In- 
dustrial Laboratories Company, manufacturing 
and consulting chemists of Denver, Colorado, 
delivered to A. H. & J. an analysis report on 
one gallon of L & R Watch Rinsing Solution 
No. 3. The report stated that the solution con- 
tained no carbon tetrachloride, benzol or inhibi- 
tor. One quart of the sample taken from the 
can was reduced to dryness, and there was no 
residue. ILC also stated that, to their knowledge, 
there is no acid flux that would be soluble in 
the L & R rinsing solution. 





Coming Conventions, 1954 


April 3, 4, 5—Kansas Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention and Gift Show, 
Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kansas. 

April 25, 26—The Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers 
Association Annual Convention, Brunswick 
Hotel, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

May 1, 2, 3—Louisiana Horological Association 
Annual Convention, Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

May 2, 3—Maryland-Delaware-District of Co- 
lumbia Retail Jewelers Association Annual 
Convention, Hotel Dupont, Wilmington, Del- 


aware. 

May 2, 3, 4—California Retail Jewelers Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention, Ambassador Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, California. 

May 2, 3, 4—Florida Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Miami, Florida. 
May 9, 10, 11—North Carolina Retail Jewelers 
Association Annual Convention, Robert Lee 

Hotel, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

June 27, 28—New Hampshire Retail Jewelers 
Association Annual Convention, Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea Hotel, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. 

July 25-29—-NJA Annual Convention and Jew- 
elry Fair, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

August 8-12—ANRJA Annual ‘Convention and 
Trade Show, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, New York. 

September 4, 5, 6—United Horological Associa- 
tion of America Annual Convention, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
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‘ANY jewelry repair jobs appear to 
be highly intricate and great skill 
and “know how” seem to be the essential 
qualifications. Actually this is only partly 
true. Skill and “know how” are very im- 
ortant, but they are by-products of simple 
Basic principles learned thoroughly. The 
basic principles are always simple and di- 
rect. The beginner in jewelry repair should 
concern himself, only with learning the 
fundamentals at first, and let time and ex- 
perience lend to him both skill and “know 
how.” 
Soft Soldering 

For practice in soft soldering, cut a strip 
of flat brass; square the ends with a file. 
A strip of about 1 to 11/4 inches will do. 
To this, solder a joint and a catch; select 
a pinstem of ~~ length and rivet, mak- 
ing a simple bar - 

To do this job correctly, many minor 
operations are necessary. (1) Rough up 
the base or cup section of the joint, using 
any suitable file. (2) Select two spots near 
the ends of the bar to which the joint and 
catch will be soldered. These spots should 
be equally spaced from the ends of the bar, 
not closer than 14 of an inch. Scratch or 
rough up the metal with a file (the space 
should be no larger than the base or cup 
of the catch or joint). (3) Apply flux to 
the cup or base of the joint and catch 
(separately). (4) Cut off a small section 
of solder large enough to fill the cup of 
the joint or catch. Place flux and solder 
to the - or base of the joint and catch 
(separately) and gradually heat over an 
alcohol flame (using tweezers) until the 
solder flows and fills the cup. (5) Apply 
flux to both spots on the brass bar. Place 
joint and catch in position (the catch on 
the left, open part facing you, joint on 
right). Hold entire assembly over an al- 
cohol flame waving to and fro until heat 
is very gradually built up to the melting 
point of the solder. The solder will flow 
suddenly when the melting point is 
reached. Remove from flame instantly so 
that position of joint and catch is not 
shifted by bubbling solder. 
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Jewelry Repairing 


By R. ALLEN HARDY 

















To finish the pin, place the pinstem be- 
tween the joint slot and with a suitable 
broach, gently ream out the hole to receive 
the tapered pin (to be cut and riveted). 
Select a brass wire that, when roll-filed to 
a smooth taper, will fit the hole snugly at 
both sides of the joint. Ream out the pin- 
stem slightly larger than the holes in the 
joint, to allow for freedom. 

Try the fit of the pin in the joint while 
the pinstem is in position. This appears 
to be a trivial job but in reality requires 
very precise and careful fitting. The pin- 
stem must be free enough on the rivet pin 
to assure easy operation. It should not be 
so tight that pressure is required to close 
it in its catch; neither should it be so loose 
that it will drop of its own weight. Free- 
dom with the barest amount of sliding 
friction (enough to prevent it from drop- 
ping) is a happy medium. 

While the pinstem is in this adjusting 
phase of the operation, consider the closing 
into the safety catch. Usually a minor fil- 
ing operation is required at the base of the 
pinstem beneath the hole location. This 
flat section is generally too large to allow 
the point of the pinstem to engage in the 
slot of the safety catch. By reducing it, 
a little at a time, using a small file, the 
point can be made to engage. Enough 
metal is left to allow for a little tension. 

Cut the roll-filed brass pin close enough 
to the joint to insure an adequate rivet. 
With a bench block and a riveting hammer, 
lightly tap the ends of the brass pin, grad- 
ually spreading the ends of the pin to a 
secure rivet. Test the freedom of the pin- 





Mr. Hardy invites your 
questions pertaining 
to jewelry repairing. 
Questions should be 
directed to Mr. Hardy, 
c/o The American 
Horologist & Jeweler, 
Box 7127, Capitol Hill 
Station, Denver 6, 
Colorado. Please en- 
close a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 
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stem. If freedom is good, then the excess 
metal riveted over may be filed away, to 
leave a neat appearance. Care should be 
exercised here, for if at the initial cut the 
size of the rivet was not excessive, no filing 
away would be necessary. The last step is 
to provide tension with the pinstem to in- 
sure against loss of the entire piece while 
being worn. Since the slot in the catch is 
pointed downward, it is necessary to create 
tension away from the opening by bending 
the pinstem upward. This is done by use 
of snipe-nose pliers placed close to the 
joint. The bend upward is very slight. 

And now a word about riveting and the 
riveting hammer. The riveting hammer is 
a very light weight steel hammer with a 
slender wooden handle. The hammer is 
delicately shaped and well balanced. The 
riveting section is wedge-shaped with a 
thin, slightly rounded edge. To rivet a 
pin through a pinstem and joint, rest one 
end on the edge of a steel bench block and 
with the wedge-shaped section of the rivet- 
ing hammer strike the exposed end of the 
pin several light blows. This will start 
the exposed end of the pin to spread. 
When the end appears to be spread enough 
so that it will not slip through the hole 
in the joint, reverse the position and rivet 
the other end. 

To finish both heads of the rivet, use 
the flat end of the hammer tapping lightly, 
using the bench block as before. Many 
light blows striking the rivet from all sides 
by slightly changing the angle of the ham- 
mer will result in a round, polished head 
that needs only to.be touched to the buff 
for finishing. If the rivet is too heavy, the 
excessive metal may be removed with a 
small file although it is better to form the 
habit of riveting without the use of the file. 
The appearance is neater. 

Once the principle of soft soldering is 
learned, there should be little difficulty in 
repairing the numerous different types of 
jobs that will come up for repair. 

It is wise to remember a few dont’s, such 
as: (1) Don’t use an excessive amount of 
solder. (2) Don’t attempt to solder before 
cleaning the areas thoroughly and roughing 
up with a file. (3) Don’t use soft solder 
when the article was previously put to- 
gether with hard solder. (4) Don't risk 
repairing articles composed of metals that 
have approximately the same low melting 
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point of the solder. This can be detected 
by making a slight cut (on the unexposed 
side) with a graver. Soft metals with low 
melting points can easily be detected in this: 
manner. Quite a bit of costume jewelry 
of the less expensive class is composed of 
such metal and is not worth repairing. At 
the touch of a flame, some of it will lose 
its original shape almost immediately. 
Then, too, if it does hold its shape and 
the joint is completed, the finish or luster 
of the article may be destroyed. 


Hard Soldering—By Flame 

It is to the beginner’s advantage to do 
a lot of practice work in hard soldering 
before attempting to do any real repair 
job. A feel for the hard soldering oper- 
ation should be acquired first. 

For simple practice work, select a piece 
of round brass wire of a diameter equal to 
the average lady's ring. File the ends square 
and bend it in the shape of a ring, using 
bow pliers and the half-round ring-bending 
pliers. Bring the two ends together abso- 
lutely flush, no daylight showing between 
the joint. If there is light showing, open 
the joint slightly, make the necessary filing 
adjustment and close the joint again. Re- 
peat as often as necessary until the joint is 
flush. Place the ring on an asbestos solder- 
ing pad; with a small brush apply the 
flux to the joint; cut a small piece of silver 
solder and lay it directly over the joint. 
With a blue flame, gradually warm up the 
entire ring and area around it by waving 
the flame back and forth. As heat increases, 
gradually centralize the flame around the 
joint and very patiently wait for the solder 
to flow. When the melting point of the 
solder is reached, it will suddenly disappear 
through the joint. The flame should be 
removed instantly. 

The procedure sounds all very simple. 
However, many minor factors are involved 
that can cause much distress and difficulty 
if not executed properly. 

One feature worth a lot of consideration 
is the size of the flame used in soldering 
the joint. Flame soldering outfits usually 
come equipped with several different size 
nozzles. For the soldering job just de- 
scribed, one should be selected that wil! 
project a medium-broad blue flame. If too 
small a flame is used, the heat cannot be 
centralized at the joint (it will run away 
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JEWELRY REPAIRING—Continued 


too fast). If too large a flame is used, the 
solder may melt too soon and form a ball 
that cannot be coaxed to flow into the joint. 
Only through this sort of soldering "ped 
tice can one learn to judge for himself just 
which nozzle should be used and how to 
regulate the size of the flame. 

The same brass ring may be soldered by 
holding the ring in soldering tweezers 
rather than by laying it on the asbestos 
pad. To do this, hold the ring with joint 
upward. Place the solder (after fluxing) 
on the top of the joint; with the same blue 
flame, gradually heat the ring (by waving 
the flame to and fro, starting at the wid- 
est section and gradually working upward 
toward the solder). When the melting 
point is reached, the solder will flow down- 
ward in the direction of the flame. This 
method takes a little more heat since it is 
not aided by the asbestos pad. 

It would be advisable to note, at this 
point, a very important factor to any solder- 
ing operation—the correct amount of solder 
to be used. Excessive solder is a waste of 
material as well as time, for on any ring 
job the surplus must be filed away. A min- 
imum amount, just enough to flow through 
the joint, is adequate. Solder may be cut 
in tiny little squares to avoid waste and 
use of excessive amounts. 

For further practice in hard soldering, 
one should increase the size of the brass 
wire to be soldered until the equivalent of 
a man’s heavy ring is reached. This will 
necessitate the use of different size flames 
and will increase skill. 

Then, for finer work, gradually decrease 
the size of the brass wire until the smallest 
available size can be soldered easily. 

Next, solder brass wire of a small diam- 
eter to wire of a large diameter. When the 
smallest can be successfully soldered to a 
large piece, then a considerable degree of 
skill has been acquired and more advanced 
jobs may be attemptd. 

As explained under the section entitled 
“Soft Soldering,” prepare a brass bar to 
which will be #, soldered a catch and 
joint. The procedures are alike, with the 
exception of the actual soldering. First, 
flow the solder in the cups of the joint and 
catch, respectively. They may then be 
placed in position on the brass bar (to 
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which flux has been applied but no solder). 
Keep the heat away from the joint and 
catch as much as possible. Gradually heat 
the bar until the heat from the bar melts 
the solder on the joint and on the catch. 
In this manner the flow of solder can be 
managed easily. Warning: Too much di- 
rect heat on the catch may cause the sliding 
action of the safety device to “freeze.” 


Hard Soldering—By Electric 
Soldering Machine 

The technique of hard soldering by elec- 
tric soldering machine is quite the opposite 
from flame soldering. Flame soldering is 
slow in comparison where machine solder- 
ing is rapid. 

For practice it is suggested that the same 
brass rings are prepared as explained under 
the section entitled “Hard Soldering by 
Flame.” 

Start with a medium weight brass wire 
and gradually increase the size. The joint 
is prepared as before; the soldering ma- 
shine clamp is used to hold the ring while 
presenting it to the carbon. 

Some jewelers place the solder on the 
carbon and place the joint over the solder 
as contact is made. I have always pre- 
ferred to do the opposite, placing the ring 
in direct contact to the carbon, with the 
solder on top of this joint toward the heat. 

At first, it will be necessary to experi- 
ment in order to find exactly where the 
theostat should be placed. If placed at 
too low a heat the flux may lose its effect, 
even though enough heat may be even- 
tually generated to melt the solder. If 
placed at too great a heat, the solder will 
melt too rapidly and boil; also, the ring 
itself may be melted or burned. Just the 
right heat will cause the solder to flow a 
second or two after contact. The contact 
is then immediately released and the joint 
is smooth. 

For very fine work with the soldering 
machine, a pencil carbon attachment may 
be used instead of the all-purpose carbon 
mounted directly on the machine. In this 
way the carbon is brought to the work, 
rather than the work to the carbon. Small 
chains may be soldered using the fine pen- 
cil carbon. 

For additional practice using the electric 
soldering machine, any two pieces of brass 
of varying thickness may be soldered to- 
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ether using the machine clamp to hold 
the one and soldering tweezers to hold 
the other. 

The beginner will do well not to at- 
empt any real jobs with the soldering ma- 
hine until a degree of skill is attained 
hrough much practice with different thick- 
iesses of metals. 


Making a Band Ring 

Nothing has been said so far concern- 
ing the cleaning up and finishing of a 
soldered job, obviously because this in it- 
self is a separate category to be learned in 
detail just as soldering is learned. 

To complete a job from start to finish, 
prepare to make a ring from a flat piece 
of brass, about 2x114 mm. Any size from 
about 5 to 7 will do. Shape the ring and 
prepare the joint as previously explained. 
Solder the joint and place the ring on the 
steel ring mandrel and pound lightly; with 
the No. 2 half-round file remove any ex- 
cess solder on the inside of the ring. Finish 
off with the No. 4 half-round file. Place 
on the mandrel again and pound lightly 
until there is no light showing between 
ring and mandrel. Note: Reverse ring 
continuously while pounding to avoid a 
tapered shape. 

The ring is now ready to be shaped by 
filing. The outside is rounded by first 
beveling the edges and then gradually fil- 
ing them to the desired shape. This may 
be partly done while the ring is on the 
mandrel, using a smooth-edge flat file for 
the beveling operation—file cut No. 2. For 
the finishing work with the No. 4 file (flat 
file or barette) the’ approach is somewhat 
easier if held in the fingers against the 
bench pin. 

When the outside is smooth, select a 
No. 4 half-round file to smooth out the 
inside of the ring. 

If the ring is thinner on one side than 
another, it may be evened up by placing 
it flatly on top of the bench pin and with 
the No. 2 file, reduce it in thickness at the 
high spot. To even up a ring all around, 
turn continuously with the fingers while 
filing lightly. The last operation is to re- 
move the sharp inside edge by beveling or 
Pe very slightly with a half-round 

e. 

Every hard-soldered joint is left with a 
scale of oxidization which shows up as a 
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black discoloration. This is removed by 
plunging the article into a cold solution of 
8 parts water and 2 parts sulphuric acid 
(hot solution, 9 parts water and 1 part 
sulphuric acid). After removing from the 
acid bath, the article should be placed un- 
der running water. The stain, which still 
may show slightly, is easily wiped off with 
a cloth, leaving the joint perfectly clean. 








A One-Minute 
Business Sermon 
By DAN VALENTINE 


Experts have always been on hand to 
tell jewelers just exactly what advertising 
will do to increase business. 

But have you ever taken into considera- 
tion exactly what advertising won’t do for 
your establishment ? 

It’s something to think about. 

For some good examples of what adver- 
tising—no matter how good it is—won’t 
do for your firm: 

Advertising won’t do anything lasting 
for your jewelry firm if the quality of 
your products doesn’t live up to maximum 
standards. 

Advertising won’t do a thing for your 
firm if your prices are far out of line with 
your competitors. 

Advertising will be just a waste of money 
and time if your establishment does not 
give good—and courteous service—to your 
patrons. 

Advertising doesn’t mean a thing if it 
isn’t sincere and honest—people won't be- 
lieve it. 

Advertising may bring new customers 
into your store—but no advertising in the 
world will keep them coming back if they 
do not get value received. 

Advertising is not magic. Advertising is 
not the great cure-all. 

Advertising is merely the instrument to 
make your firm known to the public. 

No advertising copy can counteract 
mediocre service, poor products, outrageous 

rices. 

Advertising doesn’t insure success in the 
retail jewelry field—it merely makes suc- 
cess easier and more swift for the good 
jewelry dealers. 
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SWISS WATCHMAKERS OFFER 
FREE TECHNICAL BULLETINS 

A folder containing 11 four-page Tech- 
nical Bulletins on the repair of chrono- 
graphs, self-winding and calendar watches 
are now available without charge to the 
U. S. jewelry and horological trade, it has 
been announced by the Watchmakers of 
Switzerland. 

Request cards for the folders have been 
distributed to established material jobbers 
throughout the U. S., and are available to 
the individual jewelers and watchmakers 
upon request. 

Covered by the Technical Bulletins is 
the disassembly, servicing, and assembly of 
the following calibers: 


1. Le Landeron 48—Recording chrono- 
graph with two pushers, without pillar 
wheel. 

2. Valjoux VZ 23—Recording chrono- 
gtaph with two pushers with pillar wheel. 


3. Venus 188—Recording chronograph 
with two pushers, without pillar wheel. 

4. A Schild 1361—Lever movement, 
self-winding, with sweep second. 


5. Felsa 690—Lever movement, self- 
winding, with sweep second. 


6. Eta 1256—Lever movement, 
winding, with sweep second. 


7. Felsa 692, 693, 694—Lever move- 
ment, self-winding, sweep second, with 
date showing through aperture in dial (cal. 
692); date showing through aperture in 
dial, and corrector (cal. 694); calendar 
and moon phase devices (cal. 693). 


8. A Schild 1382, 1395, 1396, 1402— 
Lever movement, self-winding, sweep sec- 
ond, with reserve power indicating device 
(cal. 1382) ; day and date showing through 
two apertures in dial, one corrector (cal. 
1395); date showing through one aperture 
in dial, one corrector (cal. 1396) ; calendar 
and moon phase devices (cal. 1402). 


9. Le Landeron 148—Recording chrono- 


self- 
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graph with adjustable hammer and minute 
heart. 

10. Le Landeron 185, 186—Recording 
chronograph with adjustable hammer and 
minute heart and calendar device (cal. 
185); calendar and moon phase device 
(cal. 186). 

11. Valjoux 72, 72c, 88—Minute re- 
cording chronograph with hour-recording 
device (cal. 72, VZ H); heur-recording 
and calendar devices (cal. 72c, VZ, HC) ; 
hour-recording, calendar and moon phase 
devices (cal. 88, VZ, HCL); also Valjoux 
90—Lever movement, sweep second, with 
calendar and moon phase devices. 

In urging the trade to send in completed 
request cards for the folders, Paul Tschu- 
din, director of the Watchmakers of Swit- 
zetland Information Center pointed out 
that the use of these Technical Bulletins 
will enable the man at the bench to profit- 
ably service many of the new Swiss-made 
special feature timepieces that are becoming 
popular and which are being purchased by 


American consumers. 


J-B WATCH BAND COMPANY 
CONSTRUCTS NEW FACTORY 

Max Jacoby, president of Jacoby-Bender, 
Inc., New York, has released information 
that his company is now erecting a two- 
story factory building on Northern Boule- 
vard, Woodside, Long Island. The new 
plant will be occupied exclusively by ]-B 
and will be devoted solely to the manufac- 
ture of J-B Watch Bands for men and 
women. 

The factory, which occupies a full block 
frontage, is constructed of heavy steel with 
the outer walls brick and stone. Provision 
has been made to provide more than dou- 
ble the floor space presently occupied by 
the company at 161 Sixth Avenue in New 
York City. 

In announcing the construction of the 
new factory, Jacoby stated that his com- 
pany had closed 1953 with the biggest 
volume of business in the history of the 
firm, and that the need for a factory was 
established by the yearly increase in sales 
during past years. 

“Our new factory, when completed in 
early July, will enable us to greatly increase 
our production capacity and thus put us 
in a better position to serve our wholesal- 
ers more efficiently,” Jacoby stated. 
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RATES (Payable in Advance) 








UNDER ALL CLASSIFICATIONS, exclu 
words, ten cents for each additional w 


word 


handling. 














Positions Wanted, $2.50 for the first 25 
ma WANTED, $1.00 for the first 25 words, five cents for each additional 


BOX NUMBERS, or Blind advertisements, 50 cents additional for postage and 











* SERVICES AND TRADE WORK 





Chronographs, Datographs, > ine Only 
Repaired for the trade 
WatchMaster tested 
Write for price list 
Cc. L. Penrod, Watchmaker 
% Ent Air Base PX 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


WANT FEWER COMEBACKS? 
TRY MY WATCH REPAIR SERVICE 
WATCHMASTER TESTED 
DAVID G. PHELPS 
701 PERSHING AVE. 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


OLD WESTERN COMPANY 
Offers Complete Watch Repair Service for the 
Trade. Send for Price List. 
K. H. FRIEDLY 
P. O. Box 1205 
Burbank, Calif. 

Guaranteed — Expert 
Watch & Clock Repairing 
Specialized in 
Seth Thomas Clocks 
K. A. Kruger 
Certified Watchmaker 
47 Marine St., Thomaston, Conn. 


NEW CLOCK MATERIAL 

Junghans, Becker, Keizle, Mauthe, French, Her- 
schede, Revere, Kundo, Schatz and Cuckoo, Seth 
Thomas, Antique Parts, 400 day. American Chime 
and others. Dial, Weight Shells, ———_ Metal 
and Wood Case Refinishing 0 1 types. Send 
Part or Movement only. Vin Hi Time Repairs, 
2221 Fowler Street, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


CLOCKS REPAIRED, ALL MAKES 
Foreign and domestic spring, weight and electric 
special movements—prompt service. Work guar- 


anteed. 
GEM CLOCK SERVICE 
5423 West 25th St. 
Cicero 50, Ill. 














@ @ SERVICE AND TRADE WORK (Cont.) @ 





EXPANSION BANDS & LIGHTERS 
Repaired 
75c plus material cost. 


SERVICE 
G& . REPAIR SERVICE 
Rt. # 1, Crete, Ill. 





WATCH REPAIRING 
5-DAY SERVICE 
All Work Tested On 
WatehMaster 
Price List on Request 
MERIT WATCH REPAIR 
1105 So. 49th St., Phila., Pa. 





Boston, Massachusetts. Guaranteed Trade Watch 
Repairing. Chronographs a Specialty. Excellent 
service. Electric timing. Prices on request. 
arles L. Birdsall 
Jewelers Building 
73 Washington Street 


JEWELERS STOP!!! 
———— and Automatics” 
We offer expert watch aT “Ea at lowest netom. 
All Work guaranteed. Pay Postage. 


for estimate. 
Thomas Boyd 
Dept. hi 


p' 
P. O. Box 107. G. P. O. 
New York 1, New York 








BETTER PAPER CLOCK DIALS 
Your exact size — no trade marks — including 
Cal and § 1 man or Arabic. For in- 
formation write Custom Dial, 5837 North Hope 
St., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 











TWEEZERS RECONDITIONED 
Expert work, old watchmaker-toolmaker. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. 50c A PAIR—plus 
— and insurance. HOME SHOP, So 
G. C. FELLOWS, Box 156, Sanford Florida. 





HAIR-SPRING 
TWEEZERS 
Hardened, Tempered, Sharpened 
VALDEMAR VIRTANEN 
Box 69, Morristown, N. J. 





aah! BANDS REPAIRED 
T RATE OF $1.00 
24- HOUR SERVICE — NO RIVETS 
ALL BANDS FINISHED LIKE NEW 
OUR WORK GUARANTEED 
EVERY TYPE OF 
JEWELRY REPAIR DONE 
EXPERT WATCH REPAIR 
MORLEN REPAIR SERVICE 
7815 S. CONSTANCE AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Wheels, Pinions, Ratchets and escape wheels 
made to sample. 

Broken teeth replaced in wheels and barrels. 
Type “C” Hammond motor replacement with self- 
starting synchronous motor. 

Cycloid “ailling Cutters. 
ATALOG 


WILLIAM A. PHELPS 
4106% Glenway Avenue 
Cincinnati 5, Ohio 





KNOW YOUR VIBRATOR 
Quality —- Speed — Dependability 
Vibrating — Staffing — iawelinn 

Mail Direct—Same Day Service 
Hairspring Vibrating Co. 
406 32nd St. 

ty, N. J. 


A bay nape ne Watchmaker 
specialize in chronographs, repeaters, making 
hens jewel fitting, repivoting, wheels and pinions 
made, all repairs WatchMaster timed. 
H. P. Wiosko 





150 Nassau St. 
New York 38. New York 
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@ SERVICE AND TRADEWORK (Cont.) © 








BOOKS (Cont.) 





HIGH GRADE WATCH 
ph and 


guaranteed for 1 year. Watches ed and tested 
on WA’ . shop; 8 first-class 
wa ers at your service. References and 
— list on request. Mail orders our specialty. 


. SE, 101 S. Marion St., Oak Park, 





Watch and Clock Repairing 
Clocks of all types rebuilt. Chronographs re- 
paired. All work tested on WatchMaster 
Price list on request 
Penrod’s Watch and Clock Shop 
2305 E. Platte Ave. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 





Worried about that watch repair job? My special 
service will solve your problem. Write for circular. 
Harold C. Kelly 
263 May Avenue 
Monrovia, California 





Send me your chronographs only. 
Fast service. 
Prices on request. 
C. G. Garabedian 
88 Charles St., Boston 14, Mass. 





We offer the best service in Chronographs, Auto- 
matics, and all makes of watches and clocks. 
Complete overhauling or partial repairs, like 
staffs, jewels, etc. Expert and guaranteed work- 
manship. WatchMaster tested. 

Carl A. Norman 


21 West 47th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 





= BOOKS * 





HOROLOGY BOOKS—Catalogues, Pamphlets. Send 
your wants. Free list. a — 218 East 
59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





Helpful Hints on Watch Repairing. 64 page book; 
100 illustrations. 75c per copy. Dean Company, 
Box 3218, Daytona Beach, Florida. 





Watchmakers Journal contains instructive articles 
for watchmakers, students and collectors. $1.00 
year. Sample copy 20c. Dean Company, Box 3218, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 





Free Catalog—lillustrating the latest style Famous 
Name Brand Watches and Sterling Silver. Write 
to Dept. 0-5, % American Horologist and Jeweler, 
P. = Box 7127, Capitol Hill Station, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 





“KNOW THE ESCAPEMENT”’ 


Revised to make it the simplest, easiest to learn 
and yet the most advanced text book on the 
escapement. Over 200 pages, divided for easy 
reference. Only $5.00. Barkus Horological La- 
es, 2621 University Ave., San Diego, Cal- 
ornia. 





SWISS WATCH AND JEWELRY JOURNAL—AIl- 
English Language Edition of the “Journal Suisse 
d@’Horlogerie et de Bijouterie.” Finest source of 
imformation on watch making, watch repairing 
and watch selling. Issued bi-monthly. Subscrip- 
tion $5.00 one year, $9.00 two years. U. S. 


Agents: OVERSEAS PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTA- 


TIVES, 66 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Practical, time-saving help for 
watch and clock makers 
“THE MODERN CLOCK” 











By Ward Goodrich $4.95 
(‘502 pages on clock repair) 
“THE WATCHMAKER’S LATHE” 
By Ward Goodri $3.95 
(264 pope on the American lathe) 
CISION TIME MEASURES” 
By Charles Higginbotham $4.50 





(354 pages on watch r aa 
All 3 books $12 postp 
COD’s, postage extra. 
Order from your supatier or direct 
from pub 
NORTH AMERICAN — Dept. 84C 
2320 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 





Illustrated quiz questions, problems and solutions 
for students, apprentices, and advanced watch- 
makers. Helpful for exams; reviews; reference. 
333 QUESTIONS and ANSWERS. $1.75 —, 
Seven-day return privilege. Chicago of 
Watchmaking, 2330 N. Milwaukee Avenue, Chi- 
cago 47, Illinois, Room 214C 





& POSITIONS WANTED at 





Watchmaker desires work in West or North. 
Graduate. Three years experience. Write Box 31, 
American Horologist & ae P, O. Box 7127, 
Capitol Hill Station, Denver 6. , Colo. 





Webibandien:. sine. 31 years old. Has Dee store, 
also managed one. Good references. Prefer No. 
California, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, ere Ne- 
vada. Will consider Alaska. Write: W. O. Ander- 
son, P. O. Box 474, Escondido, California. 


single, superior 





ent watchmaker, age 40, 
calibre, formerly self- employed, seeks position 
as manager or watchmaker in jewelry store. 
Adolf Luscher, Hannover-Dohren, Wiehbergstrasse 
5, Germany. 





* DIAMONDS AND GEMS * 





DIAMONDS—LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
Airmail for price list and particulars about di- 
rect import. Established jewelers only. Joachim 
Goldenstein, Diamond Club, Antwerp, Belgium. 





Ring stones: Genuine, synthetic, imitation, any 
size or shape. Stones set, rings sized. Titania 
gems, any size also mounted. Ace Lapidary, 
P. O. Box 67, Jamaica, N. Y. 





@ STORES FOR SALE e 





Jewelry and Music Store, Northern Idaho mining 
town. Same location 25 years. Sell for below 
inventory, approximately $12,000.00 to $15,- 
000.00. 144 down. Phone: 2161. Write: Box 449, 
Kellogg, Idaho. 








* WANTED TO BUY * 
WATCHMASTER, please state condition, serial 
number, reason for selling, and lowest cash 
price. 


No other machine considered. Write Box 20, 
American Horologist, P. O. Box 7127, Capitol 
Hill Station, Denver 6, Colo. 
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* ARTICLES FOR SALE @ 








SAVE ON WATCH MATERIAL 
USED AMERICAN { THE PRICE OF 
WATCH MATERIAL 2 NEW MATERIAL 
SEND SAMPLE 
Used Pocket and Wrist Watches 
M. PRESANT 
192 N. Clark St. 
Chicago, Illinois 





‘or Savings, quality, service, try Wilson extra 
special combination for Schild 970. You get one 
dozen each — staffs —- stems — crowns, second 
hands, pushpins 5, all for $2.00 and self ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. ‘Money back guaran- 
tee.” 
Wilson 
17 Faile St. 
New York 59. N. Y. 





Surplus lot New Westlake Staking Tools, Factory 
Guaranteed—100 Punch—20 Stump, with hand- 
press lever and hardwood case. Being sold at 
less than cost. Send check or money order, 
$36.00 each. 
Progressive Products Co. 
26 Fitch St. 
So. Norwalk, Conn. 








Swiss Wrist Watch Movements, 25c, 50c, 75c, 
$1.00. American Wrist and 18 size. $1.00-$1.50, 
7-Jewel. $2.00-$2.50, 15-Jewel. 5 Swiss Wrist 
Watches $5.00. 5 American Wrist Watches $10.00. 
All need repair. 50 Assorted gold-filled crowns, 
new for wrist watches, $2.00. 

Morris Frey Watch Co. 

916 Holland Bldg. 

St. Louis, Missouri 





ENGLISH CLOCK MOVEMENTS, grandfather, grand- 
mother, regulator, wall barometers, 3% inch, 30 
Hr. Insert Units. Clock Supplies, Dials, Bezels, 
etc. R. W. Holwick, 177 8. Anacapa St., Ventura, 
California. 





CLOCK MATERIAL 
Krause Bros. 
Wholesalers and Manufacturers 
179 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill 





SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFERING! 

1 dozen staffs and 1 dozen stems for Font 60 
only. All this for $1.00 and addressed 
stamped envelope. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back. 

Willis Importing Co. 

509 Willis Avenue 

New York 55, N. Y. 





USED tools, benches, lathes, Cleaning Machines, 
Staking Tools, Etc. R. P. GALLIEN & SON, 220 W. 
Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 





10 high-grade Swiss wrist watches needing very 
minor repairs, $18.00. Catalog 10c. Charles Berko- 
witz, 1150 Castlehill Avenue, Bronx 62, New York. 
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Send Me One Dollar! 
I send 23 ee, 5 Soe, 2 ee oS 
mains ‘or 0—or for any other 
= watch. All materials RB 


E. A. Phillips 
2831 Lombardy Court 
Augusta, Georgia 





& BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES a 





DIAMOND CUTTER & MANUFACTURER want 
wholesalers or first rate experienced 

successfully covering better jewelers and manu- 
facturers to carry goods on memo. All sizes, quali- 
ties. Fine make. ae = highest references re- 
— Address American Horol 

0.. Box 7127, Capitol. ‘Hill Station, Denver 6, 
Colovade 





e FOR SALE * 





Gonaite set of watch repair tools for sale. Also 
cleaning machine. Going out of business. 
$400. bo. Tools are in perfect condition. 
Joseph Holt 
206 Devonshire Drive 
South Bend 15, Indiana 





WHY PAY MORE? 
Superior Quality — materials are less at 


Prove it yourself by taking advantage of our 
March Issues Offer 
Font 60 Font 150 Font 170 
3 Micro-Fit Staffs 3 Micro-Fit Stems 
2 M-F Yokes 1 Mains 
Click and Set Spring 
Money Back Guarantee 
Send $1. _ Ly each model wanted to: 
B. . Horological Suppiy 
230 00" Summerland Ave. 
North Olmsted, Ohio 


WatchMaster timing 
used very little. Will sacrifice a 
ing. Write for details. 


Vitalis Ruskis 
194 Dean Street 
Norwood, Mass. 





machine, ——- condition, 
substantial sav- 





FOR SALE 
In Palo Alto, California—35 miles south of San 
Francisco—Second fastest growing community in 
the U. S.—Fully uipped clock shop—tTools, 
stock and furnished 2-room apartment joining— 
All the work you can do. 


red W. Grimm 
Palo Alto Clock Shop 
371 Lytoon Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 


L & R Master Watch Cleaning Machine with re- 
versing switch, two baskets, $30.00 F.O.B. Inquire 
for additional information. 
Michael A. Fiorillo 
323-D West 9th Ave. 
Amarillo, Texas 








Ten Marshall Systems, more complete than orig- 
inal, plus Marshall Staking tool, with jeweling 
attachment Save $150.00 on lot. For details 


Arthur F. Schaefer 
Shepherd, Michigan 


Antique Grandfather’s 8-day clock, mahogany 
case, gold leaf trim. Date 1750 to 1770—James 
Gibbs Stirling. Keeps perfect time. Plays 5 Scot- 


tish tunes. 
Mrs. Cecile Buckingham 
1594 N.W. 54th St. 
Miami, Florida 
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Acon Watch Crown Co 
American Horologist & Jew- 
eler Book Department 22, 
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Bonded Messenger Service 
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Burt, Edwin B 
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| See. 10, 33, 4 
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K. B. F. Distributing Co.. 
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L & R Manufacturing Co..... 
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Ressel Watch Co 
Royal Dial & Refinishing 
Co 


Schneider, Carl 

Seitz, Pierre 
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To: Classified Dept. 


word. 


Box No.—50c extra. 
Payable in advance. 


Bold face or caps—10c per word. 


THE AMERICAN HOROLOGIST & JEWELER 
P.O. Box 7127, Capitol Hill Sta. 


CLASSIFIED AD—$2.50, 25 words, 10c per extra 


— WANTED—$1.00, 25 words, 5c per extra 
word. 














Denver 6, Colo. 


Please insert my ad, as 
= in your next 


Check here (J 
if box number 
is desired. 








The American Horologist and Jeweler 

















Winn, 20 si 
ye 


Y= 


YOUR STAR in 1954 is Watch 
Repair. It can be a big money- 
maker itself. Besides, it pro- 
motes merchandise sales. Reap 
the greatest profit with the 
BEST equipment. 


More WatchMasters have been 
sold and are being sold than 
all other watch-rating machines 
in the World, combined. There 


must be a reason. There is. 


It's the Best © 


AMERICAN TiIME Propbucts, INc. 
580 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


Without obligation, I would like 
a WatchMaster demonstration at 
my bench to test watches that I 
have repaired . . . and-to examine 
its operating advantages and _ its 
quality of construction. 


Save time on watch repairs and justify 
higher prices with better work, scientifi- 
cally tested. That means a WatchMaster 


Get dependable watch records with an 


instrument that has proven its economi- 
cal operation and long life. That, too, 
means a WatchMaster 


FOR GREATEST 


VALUE 


eee ITS THE 
Watch aster 


COMPANY  ~—~ 
ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE 


ee 








